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Haunting Heart of the Everglades 


By Aspriw 


tires ground our "Glades buggy to a 
Sliding stop, 
“There they go—into the high grass!” 

I jumped down from my seat, climbed to 
the snake box in the back- of. George Espen- 
laub's swamp chariot, and stepped up th the 
cal roof. Two buck deer had sprung from 
the trackless Everglades ten yards ahead. 
They dropped out of sight in à swale 

"ТИ beat the marsh and try to flush them," 
George proposed. “Maybe they'll run out 
past the bugay. 

My companion pushed through head-high 
saw grass, flailing the thick growth with a 
stick. Suddenly the graceful animals bounced 
up almost from George's feet. They fled across 
the prairie, two tawny blurs with bobbing 
white “taillights. 

‘The bounding deer gave the crowning touch 
of life to dar, rippling grasslands Dips in the 
plain cupped mirrors of rain water floating 
white water lilies and edged with wild iris. 
Cloud castles billowed in a hot blue sky. 


Wild Land of Swamp and Cypress 


Our wantage point was deep in the wild 
heart of south Florida's Everglades, that 
alluring expanse of swamp and savanna, 
cypress head and hammock jungle, which 
Miamians jestingly style their city's 414- 
million-acre backyard. 

Technically, the Everglades are a broad 
sweep of saw-grass pluins curving around the 
southeast side of vast Lake Okeechobee and 
extending south to Florida Bay and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Hy freer interpretation the name "Ever- 
glades” takes in Big Cypress Swamp and 
Ohkaloncoochee Slough and hence most of 
Florida south of Lake Okeechobee. 


Bi BRAKES on four war-surplus bomber 


Н. Brown 


During late winter and early spring of 1947 
Willard Culver, National Geographic photog- 
rapher, and 1 wandered foot-loose in this 
greater arca. 

Natural conditions long hampered develop- 
ment of the Everglades. Today, onetime “in 
pediments" are being turned to man's benefit. 

Water control has opened thousands of 
acres of black earth to truck стора. Sugar 
cane thrives on the peaty nitrogenous soil. 
Drier Anılands have been cleared for pasture- 
Remote sloughs are yielding hidden riches of 
pine and cypress timber. 

Big stretches of the country devoid of 
economic value are being set aside for water 
and wildlife conservation—and for recreation. 

The Nation has recently received a mag- 
nificent "gift," Everglades National Park, 
which President Truman dedicated on De- 
cember 6, 1947, Twenty-eighih such public 
reserve, it is the only subtropical national 
park im the United States: A new three-cent 
stamp has been issued to celebrate the event, 

Justified at last were the vision, faith, and 
unrelenting efforts of 81-year-old Ernest F, 
Coe, Director of the Everglades National Park 
Association, For 20 years Coe fought, often 
single-handed, for creation of a national park 
in south Florida's unique wilderness, 

The Everglades National Park Commission 
also was instrumental in making the park a 
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its of the park eventually are expected 
to yi most of Florida Bay, including 
nesting keys of the striking, but scarce. rosente 
spoon bill (Plate IV). The purk's preliminary 
710-square-mile area takes in a broad patch 
of the tip of Florida south of the Tamiami 
Trail (map, page 149). 

About half the protected region is marshy 
grasslands and the rest mangrove swamps 
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Deci ue iin lem 


A New Nariónul Park Protects a Wild Stretch of the Everglades; Adjacent Lands, 


Unreclaimed Swamp a Generation Ago, Yield Lumber, Crops, 


Everglades National Park is 
fringed on the seaward marai 
in the United Staten, The re 


snakes, bobeats, and turtles. 


and Cattle 


10 square miles ol marshy pralties, mangrove thickets and cypress swamps 
vith tidal rivers, lakes, and bays. 
nily dedicated reserve will afori refuge for nesting colonies of egrets, ibises, 
Вигода, and other bini decimated im tho past by ruth 


14 is the anly subtropical national park 


Visitors also 


hunting, muy see deer, alligators, 


The region features strange and beutiful trees and flowers, including air 


plants and wild orchids (Plates Y and VIN, and pago 144) 


rly twenties. The Barron Collier Interests 
helped complete th amiimi Trail, and 
planned a second Miami Reach on Marco 
island, a project still in blueprint stag 

The Collier Interests’ land holdings of one- 
and-a-quarter million acres (ап nren the si 
nt Delaware) include 60 percent of Collier 
County and overlap into adjacent Lee and 
Hendry Count 

D, Graham Copeland, recently retired resi- 
dent manager of the Collier Interests, listed 
the sources of Collier County's income in 


order of importance: wood products (mostly 
ping and eypress lumber), early trick crops, 
Commercial fishing, cattle ranching, amd tour- 
ist trade. Only producing oil wells in 
Florida are at Sunniland in the porth of the 
county. 

Collier County was the scene of last engage- 
ments of the Seminole War 0 document 
early events, Copeland has assembled п 
foat pile of reminiscences, statements, news- 
paper clippings, and letters. I was allowed to 
look through this absorbing material. 
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Among the region's memorable characters 
was Juan (Old John) Gómez, claimed by 
many to have been a pirate with Gasparilla. 
When he died early in the 1900's, estimates 
of his age varied from 113 to 137 years! 

Horn a Roman Catholic, he became a Meth- 
odist at the age of 110 or 115, The local 
minister: was so impressed that he designated 
every filth Sunday of months that had five 
Sundays "Gómez Sunday." On those days 
Methodists of the vicinity piled into boats and 
went out to worship at Gomez's home on 
Panther Key, 

An article in the American Eagle of Estero, 
Florida, published on January 20, 1927, added 
these details: “He (Juan Gómez) had heavy 
calluses on his feet and could run across an 
oyster bed as comfortably as on a hardwood 
Moor. He was uneducated hut spoke seven 
languages . . . He declared when his age was 
discussed, ‘God has forgotten me: it is past 
my time to die,' 


Reckless Harvest of Birds and Gators 

“Wildlife was incredibly abundant here- 
abouts last century and even in the early 
part of this one,” Copeland attested. 

“Early settlers told me of shooting enough 
plume birds in one day to furnish aigrettes 
worth 5500, then in demand to decorate 
women's hats. Plume hunting was prohibited 
by law in 1891, but there was no attempt 
at enforcement for years after that. I heard 
of hunters slaughtering 77 deer in one drive; 
and 135 alligators in a single mudhole," 

Some men only pulled the gators’ teeth. 
For these ivory fangs, used for watch fobs, 
earrings, charms, bracelets, and other gew- 
gaws, the reptile dentists pot from $1 to $5 
a pound, 

Mr. R. B. Storter of Naples told me: “T 
carried over 10,000 alligator hides to Tampa 
in February, March, and April of 1808. They 
were shipped to Boyer Brothers in New York. 
About 1,000 of the skins were taken from 
Roberts Lake alone—one of the most fabulous 
ator mines’ in the country. 

"That was an unusually dry year, and the 
big creatures collected in places where water 
could be found, Crowded in small areas, they 
were easy victims of hunters.” 

Egret shooters would search for rookeries. 
When they found one, they ruthlessly wiped 
it out—lestroying up to 15,000 birds, 

On near-by Chokoloskee Island, C, 5. (Ted) 
Smallwood, island patriarch, led me cheerfully 
up and down dim aisles of bis big store. Tt 
stands on pilings above the tide wash. 
Counters and shelves bulged and overflowed 
with masses of jumbled merchandise in a pic- 
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ture of country-store abundance the like of 
which 1 had never seen, He cut mea generous 
slab from a huge wheel of yellow cherse. 

"Tye turned over the shop to my children,” 
Һе said, introducing two daughters, n son, а 
son-in-law, and two grandchildren, 

Smallwood, whose keen blue eves give the 
lie to his 74 years of age, led me over the 
heart of the strange island. Little sand and 
shell-mound bills framed the steepest land- 
scape I had yet seen in south Florida. 

“Once I had a lot of good fruit trees,” My 
guide turned back the years. “Most of thein 
have gone to seed,” 

Like a friendly old pirate, Smallwood fa- 
vored one leg as be climbed firmly up and down 
the hillocks, showing of scattered wind-tor- 
tured guavas, avocados, olives, papayas. Shade 
trees were native gumbo-limbos, palms, and 
Australian pines he planted long ago, 

1 met 90-year-old Susan McKinney, whose 
late husband, С. G. McKinney, opened. the 
first general store on Chokoloskee Teland in 
1886. A sound, if firmly negative, business 
policy used to be emblazoned on his hillhead : 
“No Banking, No Mortgaging, No Insurance, 
No Borrowing, No Loaning. 1 must have cash 
to buy more hash,” 

North from the Tamiami Trail, the Inmo- 
kalee road, State Route 29, bisects Big Cy- 
press Swamp, then straightens and arrows 
through range land to meet the Fort Myers- 
West Palm Beach road. 


Big Cypress. Going Fast 

East of Raute 29, lumbering is gobbling up 
big chunks of mixed pine and cypress forests 
West of the highway, in the almost impene- 
trable Fakahatchee Slough, a lang strip of 
virgin cypress is the largest remaining single 
Stand in the United States. 

A black plume of smoke from a tall stack 
guided us to the Copeland camp of the Lee 
Tidewater Cypress Company, which owns 
most of this magnificent forest. 

J. R. Terrill, logging superintendent, showed 
us the operation, 

We saw one of the semiweekly 40-car 
trains рїї out of the yard, hauling away 
400,000 hoard feet of huge rusty-hued logs 
Ww the sawmill at Perry in north Florida. 
Wenther-resistant cypress is in demand for 
siding, shingles, and wood trim as well as-for 
paneling and other Interior finishing. 

Terrill piled us on a gasoline speeder and 
we tattled up the line into the woods. Gray 
stumps dotted a logged-over area, where thick 
vines trailed on the ground. 

"The fallers claim the vines аге so tough,” 
Terrill said with a smile, “that if one clings 
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to а log it'll stretch from woods to camp 
without breaking!" 

We reached the cutting aren, A high line 
run from a skidder was snaking fat trees out 
of jungle so thick we could see only а few 
yards into it. Native royal palms lifted 100- 
Toot-tall green crowns (Plate IT). 

“Tt would give a rattlesnake a headache to 
try to run in that bush,” the speeder driver 
commented. 

We watched a team of fallers topple a big 
Cypress with a douhlehandled saw, With a 
sound like close thunder the soaring giant 
crashed through lower growth to smite the 
ground with a booming thid. 

“That one is between 500 and 750 years 
old,” stated Terrill, “Not a very old one, It's 
surprising how sound and healthy they are, 
after standing up to their knees in water all 
their lives—and without their rubbers!” 

As we rode out of the swamp, Culver asked, 
“Isn't it hot and miserable in the woods in 
summer?” 

“Well, the heat’s bad, but the bugs are 
awful,” Terrill replied. “One man's whole job 
is just to sweep ilies off the backs of the men 
operatin’ the levers on the high tine. 

“Horsetlies get so thick in late April, if 
you're setip” on 4 screened porch, you can't 
see n person walkin’ by in ie street. Why, 
I know a man w chicken run was beside 
a street light, Horsellies and other bugs flew 
into that Нор at might and fell so thick, he 
didn't have t' feed his hens for two-three 
weeks!” 

Reservations Are Indians’ "Kingdoms" 

That evening we drove northwest to Fort 
Myers where we looked up Kenneth A. 
Marmon, Superintendent of the Seminole 
Indian Agency.* 

Mirman offered te show us the two major 
Seminole Indian reservations in south Flor- 
ida; Brighton, northwest of Lake Okeechobee, 
and Big Cypress, 30 miles south of the Lake, 
On the. latter reserve 90 to 120 Indians live 
on 42,663 acres—or 356 acres, minimum, per 
Indian! 

These lands are the Indians’ exclusive hunt- 
ing and cattle grazing domain. 

Of the 700 Seminoles in south Florida, only 
42 are mixed bloods, About 15 or 20 percent 
understand English, Some won't talk the 
white man’s language, but they understand ft 
well enough. 

Receiving no dole, proud aborigines must 
work for their living. Many, therefore, have 
left the reserves to get jobs ranging from 
wrestling alligators in Miami animal exhibits 
to cutting sugar cane, and picking tamatoes, 
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beans, and fruit crops, Others work on 
ranches or in lumber mills, drive trucks, ar 
sell handicrafts along the highways, 

Tn 1936 Florida's Governor David Shotts 
and his cabinet met an assemblage of 273 
Seminoles and asked them what they would 
like from the white man. 

After a brief huddle, the native spokesman 
answered suceinctly, “Just let us alone!” 

“We have high hopes for cattle raising on 
the reservations" Marmon told us “We've 
undertaken the range program te improve the 
Indians’ lat. 

“The Seminoles fave a dilemina," Matman 
explained. “Instinct and custom make them 
cling to the traditions of their ancestors, while 
civilization knocks at their door, urging them 
to join the big parade of progress." 

Wednesday, March 5, was dipping dav for 
cattle on Brighton Reservation. Marmon 
droye us out to see 2,000 Hereford cattle run 
through the tick-killing bath. 


Crisp Beef Sparerihs—Delicious! 

Lunch break wus half over when we drove 
up to the camp. Great fire-crisped hunks of 
fresh beef spureribs were proffered us by Fred 
Montsdeoca, white extension agent who su- 
pervises all cattle operations. Live-oak fire- 
wood imparted spicy favor to the meat. 

Plump, cheerful Seminole women, clad in 
their usual modest, rainbow-colored capes and 
vast skirts, brought us hot biscuits and black 
coffee. A cnonskin stretched on palmetto 
ribs hung on a near-by tree, Tripe from the 
Steer whose flesh had fed us was drying in the 
sun, Lunch out of the way. the women 
got busy on bead bracelets and dolls’ clothing. 

“At present we have a tribal herd," Montz- 
deoca said. “Everybody has an equal interest 
In it, Our aim is to build up the herd to a 
level that'll allow us to deal out a number of 
animals—say 20 head—tn individual [ndians." 

We met Charlie Micco, Frank Shore, John 
Josh, and John Henry Gopher, Seminole trus- 
tees of the саге enterprise. They were ap- 
pointed by the tribe and approved by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

“Indians make fine cowboys," Montesdeoca 
commented. “They take naturally to horse- 
back and are fearless riders." 

We watched the slim, wiry men rounding 
up the cattle. They wore checked shirts, 
broad-brimmed hats of felt or straw, boots and 
spurs, dungarees and neckerchiefs, like any 
Western cowpoke (Plate X). 

Sunset silhouetted islands of cabbage palms 

* Ses, in the NATIONAL Geoomarme Macanse: “Fri, 


diana ûf the Southeastern United States” by Matthew 
W. Stirling, January, 1946. 
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К.Ү, Creech, Belle Glade farmer, took me 
out to black-sall fields where workers were 
cutting the last of a whopping crop of Pascal 
and Golden celery. They were taking out 700 
crates to the nere! 

George Espenlaub of Clewiston guided me 
to ancient Calusa Indian remains "lost" in 
the Everglades south of town. 

The pre-Seminole Tony Mounds rise only 
five to ten feet above surrounding Matlands. 
Built along ene of their canoe routes һу 
aboriginal Calusas, the primitive earthworks 
are eroded and gräss-grown. 

Returning, "we" captured alive a (hrec-Toot 
cottonmouth moccasin with snake hook and 
bare hands. (My рагі in this exploit was 
simply to “let George dı 3 

George regaled me with yarns of soake- 
hunting trips. He sells reptiles to live snake 
exhibitors. 


Capturing Snakes by the Mile 


Later, in Miami, | met a man who lives on 
snakes—not eating them, but selling them, 
made up in handbags, shoes, hats, belts, and 
wallets 

Edward B. Mulloy, owner of the Florida 
Reptile Craft Company, does a volume trade 
in snakeskins mostly taken in the Everglades. 

“Last year.” he told me, “I handled over 
seven miles of snakeskins, mainly cotton- 
mouth moccasins, green and banded water 
snakes, and king snakes, They have the hand- 
sımest patterns and are very strong. 

“On a five-day trip, with two helpers and 
three days of hunting," Mulloy calculated us 
he spoke. “a good catch would be 900 snakes, 
Ws a fair take if we get 3,000 feet of skins.” 

"How do you catch 'em?" 

“We capture all except rattlers and kings 
at night, spotting our quarry with lights 
strapped to our foreheads, We pick up snakes 
in the water with tongs like the grocery hook 
the clerk uses to pull down boxes of cere 
On land, we press down on the stiake’s neck 
with the curved wire head of a T-stick, then 
grab him with thumb and foreñnger.” 

"Tf you get stuck in the swamp and run out 
of grub, what can wou eat?" T inquired 

“Well, roast wild pig is nice, Тус killed 
them with bow and arrow. Spearing frags is 
easy, and their kickers are mighty sweet. 

“Tn canals and sloughs we jump soft-shelled 
turtles. Tail of gator makes good stew. [alli- 
gator hunting is legal in many counties |, and 
Т wouldn't pass up rattlesnake fillers, 

“Heart of cabbage palm, cooked or im a 
cold salad, soothes my palate, And in season 
wild turkey and deer are not too hard to 
come by. Then, if you like fish...” 


scarrot lifted dry flower clusters. 
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"Stop, please!" [ implored, “My mouth’s 
watering!’ 

y Davis, at that time district conser- 
vationist of the U. S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, wanted us to sec the Hillsboro Marsh area 
west of Delray Beach, a “ lesa" area 
scheduled for protection ns a wildlife refuge. 

“How do we get around out there?" I 
asked. 

“We have a brace of air boats,” Davis said. 
“They can step over that Һа чие grasa,” 

On the “shores” of a vast swamp we met 
the air boat, water plane, or ^whnoshmohile," 
This is a flat-bottomed, square-ended: craft 
with an old auto engine mounted astern in a 
latticework of rorls and struts (Plate TX), 

The motor drives an alrplune propeller 
which blasts air backward and thus shoves 
the boat forwird—at speeds up ta 50 miles 
an hour! 1 took bath craft to hold our party. 
Our pilots were old hunters, Lewis (“Cal”) 
Henderson and Johony Lamb. 

From a narrow reedy channel we suddenly 
burst aut upon the open marsh. A film of wa- 
ter lay on the land. From the saw grass wild 
Islands of 
myrtle, bay, and Florida holly framed lakelike 
expanses strewn with waxy spider lilies, 

Lamb and Henderson opened the throttles. 
Like huge angry water bugs the yellow air 
across the shallows, White wakes 
foamed to either side, 

“The Ashley gang of bank robbers hid out 
here," Johnny Lamb shouted, “They wuz 
never caught till they went outside. 

“Recently as the early twenties,” Davis 
added, “if you ran into a stranger in these 
swamps, you didn't jast casually ask his name, 
Ti he volunteered bis moniker—O,K.!—lbut it 
probably wouldn't be his right one, anyway.” 

Weeks before, an old Seminole headman 
had given us u placid ride in his cypress dugout 
canoe, vanishing symbol of the Everglades. 
Now here we were skating along in am in- 
genious travel contraption at 40 miles um hour? 

While the whooshmebile trip certainly was 
tops for speed, zing, and thrills, it ran a poor 
second to the cypress pirogue for a quiet, 
restful cruise, 

Perhaps the contrast epitomized the Ever- 
glades, where the new Everglades National 
Park strives to restore “waste” land to un- 
spoiled conditions of 60 years ago, and where 
farmers-and ranchers rush production of cattle, 
ck crops, fruits, fibers, and sugar cane.* 
in the Narioxar Geocnaren: Mauri. 
—The Fountain of Youth.” by John Oliver 
Татев, January, 1940, "South Florida's Amazing 
Bade. ¿hy john OReilly, January, 1940; and 

How We Use the Gulf. of Mexico," hy 
Simpich." January, 1044 
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Chic}, Eurena of American Etkwoloyy, Syithconian Institution 


and the БМА of the Sierra Nevada 

the traveler gazes down fram his high- 
flying plane upon what seems to many a 
panorama of complete desolation—the great 
American. desert. 

Mile after mile of saline flats and sagebrush 
plains unfolds west uf Great Salt Lake, where 
a century ago hundreds of covered-wagon 
pioneers left. their bones and these of thelr 
osen to bleach along torturing trails. 

The Great Basin was pn implacable enemy. 
to white men then, Ewen now, though crossed 
by railroads, airlines, and motor highways, 
much of it seems unfit for habitation by man 
or beast. 


Indians Prospered Where White Men 
Starved 


Yet from this forbidding; inhospitable 
waste, a generation before the white man 
came, some 10,000 Indians wrested a living 
and in their way prospered. 

They did this without agriculture; without 
irrigution; without tools, save crude imple 
ments fashioned irom sticks and stones; with- 
aut horses and cattle; without even adequate 
clothing or shelter from the severe cold of 
winter or the blazing heat of summer. 

Nowhere in human annals can be found a 
more striking example of man's adapting him- 
self to an untrienelly environment than that 
furnished by the tribes of the Great Basin, 

The Indians of the: Far West, living be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
coast, were In general the most primitive 
within the present boundaries of the United 
States. Of all the Far West tribes, those of 
the Great Basin, which embraces Nevada, part 
of Utah, and portions of. bordering States, 
were most backward. 

Tribes living in the rewon drained by the 
Columbia River and its tributaries had better 
nes of food and therefore reached а 
slightly higher level. 

In the Pacific coast region between the 
Sierra Nevarla-Cuscade Runge and the oceam 
abundant natural resources and genial climate 
mule living conditions easy. 

Unlike the. forestalotted and low level 
region east ol the Mississippi River, the Far 
West is 4 land of tremendous topographic 
diver: For instance, in the comer of the 
Great Basin which extends into southern Cali- 
fornia, Mount Whitney and Death Valley, 
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highest and lowest points in the United States, 
are within sight of each other. 

The Indians of the Far West were as 
diversified as the topography. 

They lived principally on nuts, wild seeds, 
and roots. They had no buffalo to lead them 
afar ап the chase, as had the eastern tribesmen, 
Варде topugraphical barriers. circumscribed 
their movements. 

Great Basin Indians belong almost exclu- 
sively to one linguistle stock, the Shoshonean, 
The principal tribes were the northern Paiute 
of western Nevada and southeastern Oregon, 
the Shoshoni of central amd eastern Nevada 
and near-by Utah, the southern Paiute of 
southern Nevada and adjacent Utah, and the 
Ute of eastern Utah and western Colorado, 

Not until about 1840 did the real period of 
White immigration into the Far West begin, 
Starting with the caravans following the Ore- 
gon Trail and the Mormon settlements around 
Great Salt Lake, this white invasion reached 
its peak in the California gold rush, The most 
direct routes traversed the heart of the Great 
Hasin, 

Tens of thousands of gold seekers crossed 
the desert doring the years of the rush, but 
their passing had little effect on the Indians. 
The white men. sticking to the main trails; 
were concerned only with their goal beyond 
the Sierms. 

The diaries of these pioneers make little 
mention of the natives save to call them “Dig- 
gers,” а contemptuous name referring to their 
root gathering. 

Within a few years after the discovery of 
rich mines in western Nevada prospectors 
penetrated to every corner of the Basin, and 


* This ix the sixth do a series of authoritative articley 
by Dr. String dn the American Tilan, illustrated 
with W. Langdon Kihn's paintings. For many years 
Mr п has been acclaimed in America and Europ 
ne а distinguished paloter of Indian эур He was 
commissioned by the National Geoersphie 
Wustrate the comprehensive series on Алм 
diene To gather data, he traveled to Tnallan rewrva- 
Hans, excavation sites, and oves airas populated: by 
Indians long before the white man cime, notinz 
советте. customs, weme background, utensils, and 
fowls ol the tribes shown. Thus the paintines cor 
binn artisthe beauty witha wealth of-acc 
Mon. See, in the Narroxar Govar 
“America's First Settlers the Indians , 
1037: "Imdian Tribes of Pueblo Land. mber, 
1940; “Indiany of Cur Western Plains” July, 1944; 
"Indians of Our Norib Pacitic Coast,” January, 1943; 
and, “Indians of the Southeastern United Staten," 
January, 1946, 
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in their wake came settlers to occupy the 
limites] watered arcas,* 

Grazing livestock reduced the edible plants, 
and the white man began cutting down for 
fuel the piñon trees, the red man's most im- 
portant source of fand. 

With recently acquired horses ати] guns the 
Indians put up а stern resistance for a while, 
But when the transcontinental railroad across 
Utah and Nevada was completed in 1549, the 
aboriginal way of life was doomed, 


Wovoka, Originator of the Ghost Dance 


In this period was born in Mason Valley, 
western Nevada, a Paiute of lowly origin who 
became known ах Wovoka, "the Cutter." 
Hr never left his little native valley. Although 
industrious and of good character, he was 
undistinguished as to intellect and was not 
particularly aggressive. 

Nevertheless, in his early thirties he became 
one of the most influential Indians in North 
America, From the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Canadian border pilgrims came to see him 
in his little dome-shaped tule hut. 

Wovoka was the originator and prophet 
of the famous Ghost Dance movement, which 
excited great unrest among the tribes af the 
Plains, 

About 1888 Wovoka, already a medicine 
man of local reputation, had his great reve- 
lation. While be lay ill with a fever, an 
eclipse of the sun caused much superstitious 
awe among the Indians. 

Wovoka believed that his soul had traveled 
to the spirit world and there consulted with 
the god of the Indians. 

Tt was revealed to him that the Indians 
would regain their ancient inheritance and 
would be rejoined by their departed relatives 
and friends (Plate LIT), 

Wovoka was given a set of songs and dance 
ceremonies which he was to instruct the 
Indians to practice so that they might be 
ready for the great day of deliverance. He 
attributed no supernatural powers to himself, 
but considered that he had heen chosen as 
prophet to herald the coming restoration. 

The new movement spread like à conflagra- 
tion from Nevada to the tribes east of the 
Rockies, and culminated in the massacre at 
Wounded Knee and the killing of Sitting Bull 
in. 1890, 

Among the American Indians many such 
messianic movements arose in the wake of 
white domination, The great Pontiac Con- 
spiracy (1763-65) bad such an origin. 

‘Travelers who had encountered the colorful 
Plains and Pueblo tribes expressed scorn for 
the lowly Shoshoni of the Great Basin, 
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described them as living at the level 
of animals, always half starved, hibernating 
without food like bears in caves, whence they 
emerged in the spring, crawling on hands and 
knees to eat grass, 

In most of the Great Basin rainfall was 
scanty and food scarce, Summers were ex- 
tremely hot: winters, extremely cold. The 
Indian had to utilize every form of food he 
could obtain, 

Ta the disgust of carly observers the Sho- 
shoni ate crickets, lizards, snakes, gophers, 
and roots. However, since the selection of 
items of diet is determined largely by custom, 
a Shoshoni might be just as annoyed at seeing 
a white man eating a crab or a lobster. 


Vegetarians of Neoessity 


Nuts of the pine tree, or piñon, were the 
most important food, Abundance of this fall 
crop determined whether the Indians would 
pass the winter comfortably or in semistarya- 
lion, The entire family participated in garh- 
ering pine nuts during a period ranging from 
10 to 20 days, If the crop was abundant, an 
adult could gather approximately 50 pounds 
a day. 

In rhe southern part of the Great Basin, 
where the elevation was lower and the climate 
warmer, the mesquite bean and the agave, or 
century plant, were valuable foods, | Seeds of 
many grasses. such as wild rye, also were 
eaten, 

Mesquite beans were gathered in the 
summertime. The seeds were taken from the 
pods and ground into Avur en crude stone 
mortars. 

The agave was prepared in the south hy 
roasting in stone-lined pits When cooked, 
the stringy flesh of the plant is almost 
molasses-sweet, 

Big game animals were relatively scarce anit 
hard to obtain, 


Families Joined in Jack Rabbit Drives 


Over most of the Great Basin jack rabbits 
were abundant and easily caught. From their 
skins were made robes, the principal winter 
garment of the Indians, 

The rabbits were usually taken in commu- 
nity drives, Nets made of cords of twisted 
grass were strung in a quarter-mile arc. Entire 
families spread themselves out in a line. Ap- 
proaching the net, the hunters beat the brush 
and drove the rabbits before them into the 
barrier. 

When the unrolled ends of the nets were 

*Ser "Nevada, Desert Treasure House," by W. 
Robert Moore, NATIONAL Gencsarmnc MADAHNE, Jan- 
nary, 1946. 
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drawn across the opening of the arc, they 
were easily dispatched with wooden clubs. 

In another method the hunters carried 
torches and formed a large circle. The brush 
was: fired to burn toward the center. The 
hunters converged until they could kill the 
dazed rabbits with clubs. 

Cottontail rabbits, gophers, squirrels, mts, 
and mürmots were also eaten, Deer were 
stalked singly and shot with bow and arrow, 
As were mountain sheep. 

The fast and wary antelope was taken in 
ity drives. A stout corral about 200 
ameter was built in a valley where 
the animals were expected, Wide converging 
wings of brush were put up for the entrance. 
The antelope, driven by the hunters and 
guided by the wings, entered the corral and 
were shot with bow and arrow. 

In Jong-past geologic ages the Great Basin 
was a region of Inkes and lush forests. When 
man first entered the scene we do not know, 
though scattered excavations in caves and near 
the old lake terraces indicate that it was 
several thotisand years in the past, 

Until 4.0. 1500 bison ranged must of Utah 
and northern Nevada, but by the middle of 
the 19th century they had entirely retreated. 
from the Great Basin area, 


Indians Ate Grasshoppers 

"There were occasional -seasons when 

Mormon crickets, or longhorn grasshoppers, 

red in large swarms, When this hap- 
pened, the Indians collected enormous quan- 
Dies for food by encircling an area with 
converging tire. "he singed insects aceumu- 
lated in piles in the center, 

Lizards amd snakes were staple articles of 
diet. The chuckwalla, a large lizard which 
lives only in the southern part of the Basin, 
was most eagerly sought (page 105), 
Strangely. the rattlesnake, one of the largest 
and more palatuble snakes of the region, 
apparently was not used. 

Indians fished along the Humboldt River 
arid the streams near Great Salt Lake, In 
these areas fish could he caught in the winter, 
when other sources of food were cut off, by 
spearing or in weirs. 

Most Great Bast» tribes were skillful 
basket weavers. They collected wild seeds 
and roots in large conical carrying baskets 
nnd processed them in basketry trays (Plate 
XI). To carry water on long trips into arid 
sections, the Indians wove watertight baskets, 

Living in widely scattered groups, the Great 
Basin tribes were s» preoccupied with the food 
quest that they had little: time for. dances, 
which were held infrequently, usually when 
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the food supply was temporarily abundant. 
For these occasions many families gathered 
at a rendezvous for a week or two. Partici- 
ps in the simple round dance joined hands 
ma circle, Games of chance were a favorite 
pastime, 

‘These gatherings were the normal time for 
abd and most marriages resulted (rom. 
them, 

Since the two sexes were not always equal 
in number, it was common for a man to have 
two or more wives; sometimes a worin would 
have more than one husband. ‘The taking of 
sisters ur brothers as plural spouses was cot- 
sidered a wise precaution against jealousy. 


The Coming of the Horse 


The horse, whith had been introduced by 
the Spaniards into the Southwest in the 16th. 
century, reached the Great Basin Indians 
early in the 19th century and profoundly 
aifected their manner of living. 

The Ute were a warlike people with con- 
siderably more tribal organization than their 
western Shoshonean neighbors. At one time 
the seven divisions of the tribe in Utah were 
organized under a single leader. 

Horses increased thelr warlike activities 
and brought them more inte contact with the 
Plains tribes from whom they learned to use 
clothing, tepees, and rawhide and leather con- 
tainers (page 197), 

The horse had already reached the Colum- 
bia before Lewis and Clark arrived there in 
1805. 


A Shoshoni Heroine 

When the explorers reached the Hidatsa 
villages on the upper Missouri they hired 
Toussaint Charbonneau, a French Canadian 
voyugeur Hving among tbe Indians, to act as 
interpreter and guide. 

Charbonneau's wife was the famous Sho- 
shimi Sacagawen (Plate IV}. 

The Hidatsa had captured her when she was 
a young girl und had sold her to Charbonneau 
when she was about fourteen. Because of her 
knowledge of the Shoshoni country and her 
good character, she was extremely useful to 
the expedition and won the high regard of its 
cuptains. 

The first band of Shoshoni encountered was 
in charge of Sacayawea's brother, Through 
her intercession the explorers’ obtained horses 
from the Indians. 

Speaking of the fight during which Sacaga- 
wea was captured, Captain Lewis wrote in 
his journal: “Sah-cah-gar-we-ah our Indian 
woman was one af the female prisoners taken 
at that time tho’ I cannot discover that she 
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They relied largely on fish for food but, 
were active hunters as well. Their houses 
were underground dugouts with poles con- 
verging to form the roof. Cecar-burk mats 
were laid over these poles and covered with 
eurth, 


California's Complex Tribal Patterns 

California comprises one of the most com- 
plex ethnological areas in the New World, 
Formerly it was supposed that ns many as 
22 different languages were spoken within 
the boundaries of the present State of Cali- 
fornia. But im more recent times linguists 
have grouped a number of these local lan- 
puages into two chief stocks, Hokan and 
Penutian, and thus reduced the total number 
to 12 at most 

On the northwestern coast of the State 
two of the great linguistic stocks of America, 
the Athabasean and the Algonquian, are repre- 
sented by a few small groups. 

Just south of the Athahascan tribes аге 
two small groups, the Yuki and the Wappo, 
who speak a language which so far às can be 
determined fs related to no other in the world. 

The physical structure of the Yuki also sets 
them apart from all other tribes. They are 
exceptionally short in stature and have un- 
usually Jong heads, 

Typical in northwestern California are semi- 
subterranean plank houses and dugout canoes 
with raised 9 

Money consisted of shells or strings of clam- 
shell beads, Big flaked obsidian knives sym- 
bolized large sums of money (Plate XIV). 

The distribution of this type of culture cor- 
responds more or less to the high redwood 
and fir forests of northern California, which 
are a continuation of the heavy forested arca 
of the Northwest coast,” 

If any tribes were typical. they were those 
in the central part of the State speaking 
Penutian dinlects—the Maidu, the Wintun, 
the Miwok, the Yokut, and the Costanoan. 

Farther south the Shoshonean linguistic 
stock of the Great Basin pours across the 
eastern border of the State. Tt includes such 
tribes as the Mono, the Chemehuevi, the 
Cabuilla (Plate XIII), and the Gabrieleño, 
The Intter took up residence on the southern 
Santa Barbara islands, 


Central California an Todión Promised Land 


From the tribes of northern Mexico and the 
Pueblo tribes of the Southwest the extreme 
southern California tribes, the Mohave, the 
Yuma, the Kamia, and the Diegueño, learned 
to grow maize, beans, and squash and to make 
pottery of good quality. These were the only 
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groups in California possessing real tribal 
solidarity. 

Central California is the area lying between 
the foothills af the Sierras and the coast. The 
principal topographic features are the great 
Central Valley drained by the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers and the relatively low 
Coast Ranges which separate it from the 
ocean. 

"The climate, as has been hinted by many 
chambers af commerce, is delightful 

Here were nearly perfect living conditions 
for primitive man. Deer and elk abounded; 
rabbits and squirrels were everywhere. 
Marshes and lakes teemed with waterfowl, 
the rivers were full of fish; and along the 
seacoast, in addition to fish, there were clams, 
mussels, abalones, crabs, and crayfish, 

In the Plateau area to the north, if the 
salmon run failed, famine followed, Im the 
agricultural Pueblo region to the south, if 
the rains did not come in time, starvation 
resulted. But famine was virtually unknown 
in central California. 

Wild grass seeds and roots and hulbs were 
gathered in season. When the aborigine 
wished to vary his diet, there were also grase- 
hoppers, angleworms, caterpillars, yellow- 
Jacket larvae, and delicious beetle grubs. 

Although the region is now one of the most 
productive in the world, the practice of agri- 
culture was unknown to the Indians of this 
part of California, With such a variety of 
Tood sources the Indian here did not need to 
fear the failure of any ome crop. 

Acorns the Staff of Life 

Numerous oaks produced each year large 
quantities of ncorns, the staff of life of the 
California Indian. There also were pine 
nuts and buckeyes and the mut of the Cali- 
fornia laurel. 

Acurns were gathered in the fall and carried 
to camp or village in baskets, ‘They were then 
dried and stored in large baskets or gtanaties 
placed on platforms, 

When ready for use they were hulled and 
ground ta flour in the stone mortar, or in later 
times on a slab of rack, 

Since the acorn In its natural state has а 
high tannic-acid content, making it extremely 
bitter, a leaching process was necessary before 
cooking. This was usually done by placing 
the meal in a basin of sand and pouring water 
over it. A lazier way of accomplishing the 

*See “California's Coastal Redwood Realm.” by 

‚ R, Hildebrand, Naiisxar Ükncasaic MAGA RISE, 
February, 1919 

+See "Mare Water for Califurnl's Great Central 
Valley," by Frederick Simpich, Narıosar. Groopazati- 
Manazıxe, November, 1959. 
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leaching was to bury the hulled nuts in the 
mud of a swamp for a year, 

After the meal had been leached, it was 
mixed with water in a basket until it had the 
consistency of a fairly thick soup. Hot stones 
dropped into the container caused the mixture 
to hoil. Thus cooked, it was ready to eat, 

In central California the buckeye was 
pounded and leached in much the same fashion 
as the acorn. 


Indian Fashions of California 


In keeping with California's mild climate, 
the clothing of the Indians was simple. In 
aboriginal times men as a rule wore nothing. 
When the weather was coll they wore a skin 
wrapped around fhe hips, 

Women in all parts of California wore 
double aprons. A small apron was suspended 
from the waist in front and a larger one 
behind, 

Where deer were avallalile, these were made 
of buckskin, usually with a fringe along the 
bottom. Shredded bark, grass, or fiber vord- 
age lind to suffice in localities where leather 
was lacking. 

The usual footwear of the central tribes was 
a sock made of п single piece of dressed 
deerskin and sewed up the front and back. 
Moccasins were worn only on special ocra- 
sions, such as war expeditions and long trips. 

The tribes of southern California wore 
sandals, often made of twisted ropes of agave 
fiber. 

As basket weavers, the California tribes 
ate without peers in all the world. 

In the north, weaving or twining techniques 
are used: in the south, coiling is the predomi- 
nant form. 

Basket weaving reached its peak among the 
Pomo, who practiced a wide variety of weaving 
techniques and — produced the beautiful 
feathered baskets generally considered the 
finest examples of the basket-wenving art 
(Plate X); 

Despite this weaving skill, nothing resem- 
bling cloth was produced in California. The 
twisting of rubbitskin strips or feathered 
strips of bird skin into robes and the twining 
of tule mats are the nearest approach to it. 


Medicine Men and Specialists 


Many California tribes had сіе 
position was hereditary, The ii 
with the mast power were the medicine men, 
who could make their fellows believe they 
could cure or inflict disease, Many were sup- 
posed to gain the дїй of spirits; others were 
specialists, 

For example, there were medicine men 
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whose only function was to cure or prevent 
snake bites, Some snake doctors performed 
a ceremony in which live rattlesnakes were 
handled. 

The bear doctor claimed the power of killing 
enemies by turning himself into a grizzly bear. 
Such practitioners were greatly feared, 

In the northern part of California the medi- 
eine man diagnosed illness, which he cured 
by sucking out of the patient the object which 
had caused the disease by invading the body. 
Such objects might be a piece of Hint, a live 
lizard, or a spider. 

By collecting poison from reptiles, insects, 
and plants and mixing it with some part of the 
intended victim, such as a hair or 4 nail paring, 
the poison doctor, It was believed, could cause 
death. 

This idea of parts of Ihe body being con- 
nected with controls һу other persons was 
widespread in California, An old Indian 
woman of tay acquaintance had a bag filled 
with toenail and LO purings which she 
had saved all her life, fearing lest they fall 
into the hands of an unscrupulous person 
who might harm her, 

The medicine man claimed his power from 
a visión, produced by fasting or drugs, in 
which he met and conversed with some animal 
who instructed him in the method of keeping 
in touch with the spirit world. 

Most Indinn dances and ceremonies were 
rituals of religious cults. In central California 
costuming fur these affairs was elaborate, in- 
volving the livish use of feathers and flowers 
(Plate XD). 


War and Victory Dances: 


"Throughout California special and elaborate 
public ceremonies were held for girls when 
they reached adolescence. There also were 
war and victory dances, 

In 1342 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo sailed 
among the channel islands and along the 
Santa Barbara const, where he éncountered 
the Chumash Indians. 

These interesting natives were in many re- 
spects the must advanced in California, and 
among the most unusual, The Spaniards con- 
sidered them superior to others in the region. 

They occupied the mainland and the three 
northern islands of the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel, On one of these elinde, San Miguel, 
Cabrillo died. 

‘Their canoes were remarkalile creations 
made of planks. fitted and lashed together 
and calked with asphalt, They were up to 
25 feet in length and were capable of ocean 
navigation, Both double- and single-blade 
paddles were used (Plate V), 
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The Chumash territory, with its ideal cli- 
mate and abundant food, was the most densely 
populated section of California. ‘The villages 
consisted of large dome-shaped communal 
houses up to 30 feet in diameter, accommodat— 
ing 40 or 30 persons. 

They were built by placing the butts of a 
series of willow poles in a circle and bending 
them so that the tips were tied together at 
the top, Crossp were attached in the 
manner of a frame, and the whole structure 
was then covered with tule mats, 


Chumash Housing Features 


The houses were partitioned into rooms, and 
platform beds covered with tule mats were 
used. These two modern features were unique 
among California tribes. 

The Chumash were fine basket weavers and 
skillful wood carvers. In addition, they made 
beautifully formed and polished globular pots 
of soapstone, often very large, as well as 
excellent stone carvings of animals, birds, 
and fish, 

The earliest description of the Indinns of 
the more northern section of California is that 
written by Francis Fletcher, chaplain of Sir 
Francis Drake's ship which landed on the 
coast north of San Francisco in 1570, These 
Indians were undoubtedly the coast Miwok. 

The natives received the Englishmen with 
elaborate ceremonies and loud wailings. The 
women tore out their hair and lacerated their 
bodies until they were covered with blood, 

Drake was crowned with an elaborate 
feather crown, and around his neck were 
placed yards of shell beads. The puzzled 
Englishmen did not realize that the Indians 
considered them to be their departed ancestors 
returned irom the land of the dead. 

Visits af explorers and buccaneers to the 
California coast for more than two centuries 
after the time of Drake were sn infrequent 
that the Ше of the Indians was unaffected. 

‘The first Franciscan mission in California 
was founded at San Diego in 1769, 

Following this, twenty other missions were 
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established slong the coast by 1823, finally 
extending north of San Francisco Bay (Plate 
XV). The Indians were not warlike and were 
easily brought under the influence of the 
missions. 

They were compelled to work at strange 
tasks. Discipline, to which they were unac- 
customed, was rigid; refusal to work or attend 
church was punished. The ives were 
clothed, and their health and spirits began to 
fail. There were many attempts to escape, 
but there were always troops to round up the 
recalcitrants. 

In 1834 the Mexican Government began 
taking over the missions, making token 
provision for the Indians. 

By this time the Indians had lost the self- 
assurance that went with their own culture, 
but had not learned to adapt themselves to 
They soon lost their restored һе- 
longing their numbers began to decrease 
rapidlv, and the mission tribes were on their 
way to extinction. 

"The gold rush in 1849 concentrated in the 
north and along the Sierras where the mis- 
sions had not penetrated. 


Gold Seekers Clashed with Indians 


There was some resistunce from the more 
warlike northern tribes such as the Modoc 
anil the Shasta, but the opposition was short- 
lived (Plate IX), The lot of these tribes in 
the early days of the gold rush was hard. In 
some instances miners hunted them like wild 
game for sport. 

Following the mining period came the amnz- 
ing agricultural development of the Stato. As 
the white population increased, the Indians 
steadily decreased. Many tribes are now ex- 
tinct; al others only a handful of survivors 
remains. 

A dew tribes in the northern part of the 
State and a few in the interior section of the 
south are still extant. 

To the white man California may be a 
paradise gained, but to the Indian it is a 
paradise lost. 
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Rubber-cushioned Liberia 


By Henry S, 


UT of the morning mist the African 
coast rose in low outline, disclosing 
the rocky promontory of Cape Mesu- 

rado, As we drifted nearer, the city of Mon- 
rovin took on form, giving the unmistakable 
impression of architecture transplanted from 
our Souther States. 

At 8 o'clock our United States war vessel 
was thundering a 2i-gum salute to the Negro 
republic of Liberia, the only fully independ- 
ent Negro state on the African Continent, 
where only persons of African descent are 
eligible for citizenship, 

‘Our greeting was duly echoed with white- 
puffed accompaniment by the battery at Fort 


Norris. A courtesy call by the 0.5.5. Boise 
was offic’ under way. 


Our cruiser rolled at anchor in the coastal 
swells while port officials clambered aboard 
from a longboat rowed by stalwart Kru pars- 
men in stri jerseys. At the stern floated 
the dag of Liberia, patterned on the Stars and 
Stripes; six red and five white stripes, with a 
white “tur against a blue background in the 
upper left-hand corner (Plate 1). 

Riding the Breakers into Monrovia 

We left the ship's side in à naval launch to 
negotiate the breakers over the sand bar 
which blocks the approach to Monrovia-and 
the Mesurado River. An exciting experience 
always, this landing on the African const. 

With an expert Kru pilot perched in our 
bow, we took the running waves at exactly 
the right moment. A breathless second when 
we seemed to drop to the ocean floor, a dash 
of salty spray in our faces, and we were rid- 
‘ing serenely in the protected lagoon behind 
the sand bar to a welcome at the customhotse. 

Future travelers to Liberia will not experi- 
ence this thrill of landing through the danger- 
ous surf, Monrovia now has a modern, mar- 
made harbor, just completed by American. 
contractors under a tripartite agreement with 
the United States Government and under the 
supervision of the United States Navy, The 
harbor is large enough to accommodate 
freighters and small naval craft. 

Begun during the war, Monrovia's new port 
cost $19,000,000 in Lend-Lease funds. Liberia 
expects its wharf and warehouse facilities to 
be of tremendous value in helping to open up 
undeveloped but potentially rich hinterland. 

Wedged between the British colony of 
Sierra Leone and the French Ivory Coast, a 
few degrees north of the Equator, Liberi: 
occupied one of the most strategic arcas on 
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the globe during World War IT (map, p. 204). 

The country was not far from the British 
naval bases at Freetown, Sierra Leone, and 
Bathurst, Gambia, and athwart the route of 
American bombing planes which were ferried 
to the British forces in the Middle East. 

In recognition of the ideals for which the 
United States fought, the Liberian Legislature, 
on January 27, 1944, declared war upon Ger- 
many and Japan, 

War Brought Modern Airports 

A modern airport was constructed above 
Marshall, on the bank of the Farmington River 
near Hnrhel, for the use of landplanes com- 
ing from America and as n link in the coastal 
airdromes of West Africa, It was named 
J. J. Roberts Field in honor of the first 
President of Liberia. 

Just behind Cape Mount, on a vast natural 
expanse of water called Fishermans Lake, Pan 
American Airways established a transatlantic 
terminal for its Clipper seaplane service Irom 
the United States to Lénpoldville, in the Bel- 
gian Conga, 

When Japan. attacked Pearl Harbor, all 
bomber and passenger traffic to the Far Eust 
was routed by way of Africa, and Liberian 
territory became a principal African landfall 
for these flights. 

After the war, the U.S, Ai 
out of Liberia. Roberts F 
$5,500,000, nu longer was a scene of feverish 
activity. More recently И ceased to be a 


complete disuse, 

Liberally sprinkled with palm trees and 
bright flowers, tall pillars and wide verandas. 
the city of Monrovia with its 10,000 inhalit- 
ants suggested to our first glance a miniature 
Charleston or Savannah (page 20% 

Along Water Street, teeming with small 
shops and markets, crowded with brightly 
dressed native women and European-clad citi- 
zens (Plates V, VI, VII, and page 205), we 
drove to the American Legation, 

The streets were unpaved but neat. Houses 
in the residential quarter, closely akin in style 

* The author, a Foreign Service Officer of the United 
States, Ù a former Deputy Director, Office ef Near 
Eastern and African Affairs, United Stats Depart- 
ment uf State, 

{See “Land of the Free In Africa)” by Harry А. 
McBride, NxzinwAL Grocraemm Macazıxe, October, 
m. 
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We were escorted on a whirlwind survey of 
the area by the American resident manager, 
who is in charge of the dual task of rubber 
growing and conducting the company's busi- 
ness relations with the Government. 

On cleared ground we inspected the two 
types of dwellings provided for the laborers— 
small brick houses with tin roofs nnd the 
familiar native thatched hut (Plates XIT- 
XIH and page 228). At last accounts the 
former numbered 8,017, the latter 005, while 
the overseer-type houses totaled 128, 

For the white staff with their wives and chil- 
dren, numbering about 250, there were up-to- 
date bungalows furnished with many of the 
conveniences of home. 


Modern Hospital for Workers 


Modern medical facilities and sanitation 
have been provided for both tribesman and 
foreigner. 


The story of rubber has been told too often 
to bear repetition bere, but the sight af trees 
being tapped for the slow-dripping milky fluid 
makes the trip of constant interest to visitors 
(Plates X, XI, XV).* 

With some 75,000 acres already planted. of 
which 62,514 acres were actually in produc 
tion as of January 1, 1947, and with shipments 
approsching fifty million pounds annually, the 
Firestone underinking is the biggest factor in 
the economy of Liberia, 

Through Liberia, Firestone has built 200 
miles of first-class earth roads. 

Firestone also operates the Bank of Mon- 
rovia, sole institution of its kind in Liberia, 
and has organized the United Sintes Trading 
Company, which does a lively commissary 
husiness not only among the white employees 
of the company but also among the thousands 
of Liberians residing on the plantations. Fire- 
sione, moreover, built Roberts Field for Pan 
American Airways. 

Returning to Monrovia, we were forcibly 
reminded of the unique political structure of 
Liberia, Of the 28 tribes who live quietly 
today within its borders; from the scholarly 
Vais and the Mandingos of Arabic heritage to 
the stulwart Krus who take naturally to the 
sea as boatmen and deckhands on the ships 
that touch at the various ports af West Africa, 
relatively little has been published. 

Tribes Cling to Old Beliefs 

Basically pagan, with the exception of a 
scattered. Mohammedan following, the bush 
tribes range through various shades of color, 
speak a variety of dialects, and adhere to be- 
liefs they have practiced for centuries. 

Their principal occupation is the cultivation 
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uf rice, corn, cotton, and such essential food 
products as grow most readily in the tropical 
climate, Some domestic animals are mised, 
including gaits, sheep, and cattle, Pottery and 
basket making, weaving of cloth, and work- 
ing im leather, iron, silver, and gold are the 
ordinary industries. 

As nn example of the latter, we purchased 
from an apprentice-goldsmith in one of the 
wayside villages a finely wrought, though 
somewhat malleable, pair of cuf links made of 
gold taken from some near-by alluvin] deposit. 

Aptinst such an elementary social back- 
ground, a way of life carried over from Ameri- 
can pre-Civil War days had been successiully 
superimposed by descendants of Negra cok 
nists irom the U. S, and West Indies. 

Together with some 60,000 of the aborigines 
whom they have assimilated, the 12,000 sur- 
vivors of this original American: immigrant 
stock make up the civilized society of the 
coastal region and carry on the business of the 
country in government, in trading, and in law, 


Freed Slaves Settled in Liberia 


The birth of Liberia as a nation was a nat- 
ural consequence of our Government's decision 
in the early years of the nineteenth century 
to prohibit the further importation of slaves. 
Contraband human cargoes were being seized 
hy naval patrol vessels, and the idea devel- 
oped of returning the liberated Negroes to 
the land of their origin; 

Most of the early Negro emigrants from 
America who sought a new life on the shores 
of what is now the Republic of Liberia were 
freedmen sponsored by societies formed for 
their colonization. 

Chartered vessels. after the Emancipation 
Proclamation, transported a large number of 
Negro agriculturists and small traders to the 
distant homelind across the waters. 

The habits, customs, language, and religion 
of the Americo-Liberians, are, of course, 
utterly dissimilar from those of the aboriginal 
inhabitants who never left their own land, 

English was their language in America, and 
English is the official language of Liberia, 

European dress is the fashion in the coast 
towns they founded. English silver was the 
prewar medium of exchange, but today it is 
the American dollar. 

Affiliation with some branch of the English 
ar American churches de almost, universal 
among the group: To a considerable extent, 
education is assisted by American or English 
foreign missionary organizations, 

* Ser "Dur Most Versatile Vexetable Product” hy 
J- К: Hildobrand, Мама! Groorarte Manazıne, 
February, 1940. 
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Rubber-cushioned Liberia 


Tt would be difficult to tell much difference 
in appearance today between the towns of 
Monrovia, Marshall, Harper, or Robertsport, 
and similar settlements in our Deep South. 

Such affairs as the weird tribal dances, 
which were put on for the benefit of the 
visitors from our ship, they regarded exactly 
as any other body from. the civilized world 
would regard native practices of this kind. 


Modern Appliances Reach the Bush 


In turn, the Americo-Liberians have intro- 
duced the radio, the automobile, the movie, 
the electric light, and the refrigerator into the 
bush country, 

Outstanding example of the civilization 
transplanted by the Americo-Liberians is 
former President Edwin, J. Barelay, 

In the first five minutes of a private inter- 
view Mr, lay revealed а grasp of inter- 
national affairs that would gain respect in amy 
chaneellery of the world. is keen eves 
showed that he was well awire of present-day 
political trends and developments; of how they 
may affect the future of his country. 

He was educated in his Government's own 
Liberia College at Monrovia and knew the 
country intimately through frequent tours inta 
the interior, where he enlisted ue E Eee" 
of tribal leaders in keeping pea 

His successor in office, Ph Maru W. V. S: 
Tubman, not only has continued the progres- 
sive tendencies of Mr, Barclay but has gone 
even further. Tis sincere interest in the te 
mote tribes has carried him deep into the 
interior of the country. which has meant 
covering many miles over rough trails, either 
by hammock or ой foot, 

In May, 1943, President Barclay, soon to 
retire from office, und President-elect Tubman 
visited the United States, They were enter- 
tained by President Franklin D. Roosevelt at 
the White House, and Mr, Barclay made brief 
addresses to the Senate and House. 

‘They came to Washington to repay the visit 
made to Liberia by President Roosevelt fol 
lowing the historic Casablanca conference. 


United States Sponsored Birth of a Nation 


‘Yo understand fully whit prompted the 
visit of our American cruiser, we must go back 
to the historic concern of the United States 
Government for the destiny of a nation which 
was carved out of the African wilderness by 
settlers from our own shores, 

In Washington, D. C., 130 years ago, the 
American Colonization Society was formed. 
Tts supporters included Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington, nephew of George Washington, Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Senator John Randolph 
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of Virginia, Francis Scott Ker, and President 
James Monroe, for whom Monrovia was 
named, 

With an appropriation from the United 
States Congress, two small schooners were 
fitted out to carry Negro colonists to West 
Africa, By 1822, under white lendership, the 
first permanent settlers reached the mouth of 
the Mesurado River. 

The tribulations of the Pilgrim Fathers 
were paralleled in this equatorial setting. А 
sullen welcome awaited from the native chiefs, 
who saw their lucrative slave trade jeopard- 
ized. But with the help of Capt. Robert F. 
Stockton, who had sailed to the Mesurado 
under United States Government orders, a 
bargain was finally clinched for a suitable 
strip of land. 

The story goes that a deed was obtained in 
return for a colorful and miscellaneous col- 
lection, embracing nails, iron bars, mirrors, 
hats, shoes. beads, umbrellas, walking sticks, 
knives, forks, spoons, rum, and a box of soap. 

After Stockton sailed away the colonists 
cautiously moved to the mainland and, in the 
face of all cruel discouragements, began to 
build their homes and till the soil, The tor- 
rential rains were a terrible handicap. Fevers, 
illness, amd death came with appalling fre- 
quency. 


Liberia Becomes n Republic 


"The Love of Liberty Brought Us Here,” 
later to become the national motto, was 
steadily repeated by the staunch band of 
pioneers as they dug in to stay. 

Colonization societies in New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, and Massachusetis backed other 
settlements along the inhospitable shore line, 
which presently uniter! for mutual protection 
in the Commonwealth of Liberia, 

Official agents of the United States Govern- 
ment assisted in maintaining the enterprise in 
its early struggles, and arms and ammunition 
were supplied through them for defense. 

Twenty-five years after its founding, the 
Commonwealth had a population of 4,000 
Americo-Liberians. By that time Liberia was 
experiencing the growing pains of statehood. 

On the ground that it was not a sovereign 
nation and therefore had no right to enforce 
customs laws, the captains al trading vessels 
defiantly landed goods at various points on 
the const and refused to pay either tariif or 
fines. Upon the advice of the American Cola 
nization Society, the settlers resolved to put 
an end to their equivocal -status and become 
а full-Hedged independent nation, 

On July 26, 1847, Liberia's Declaration of 
Independence was announced to the world, 
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First American Ascen 


By Maysarp 


VERYTHING was set. On the icy 
shoulder of the mountain we had 
stamped out the drop square, 50 

yards on a sido, in deep new snow. 

The U. 8, Army Air Forces support plane 
swept into view on its first drop run. Breath- 
ing the thin, bitter air at 13,300 feet, we 
watched for precious food supplies to hurtle 
dowh, rations sorely needed to fuel our tired 
bodies the rest of the way to the top, 

Everything was going well. Above us 
swirling mists hid, revealed, amd hid again 
the icy crown of Mount St, Elias, fourth 
highest peak in North America.* A mighty 
marker post on the Yukon-Alacka boundary, 
where Aliska's panhandle meets the “pan,” 
the gleaming hulk of rock and lee soars 15,008 
feet above the Pacific Ocean (map, page 231). 

It was July 13, 1946, We had waded ashore 
at Tey Bay nearly a month before. 


“1 Felt Myself Drop" 


Then it happened. Unroped, with camera 
in hand, I stepped back a few feet irom one 
of the tent pits we had dug out of the snow. 
l wanted to get both camp and approaching 
aircraft into my picture. 

Without warning, 1 felt myself drop, In- 
stinctively, T spread mv arms. By sheer luck, 
they held on the edges of the hole, abruptly 
arresting my fall. 

1 don't think T breathed again until a couple 
of the boys ran over and hauled me mut. 

Peering into the pit that had almost swal- 
lowed me, T couldn't see bottom. Tt appar- 
ently was part of a buried crevasse behind 
the cornice overhanging the &,000-fnot. cliff 
in front of our Camp Ten. 

Then, after I had shaken the snow from 
my clothes and the fright from my heart, 1 
looked on in dismay as the silver plane 
plunged through patchy fog on its last run. 
Two big boxes of priceless food tumbled from 
the aircraft's belly and fell, not on the target 
area, but over the ice cliff, smashing to bits 
long before they ever hit the glacier far below. 

The pilot had overshot, but it was no fnult 
of his. The weather was rapidly “going sour” 
and he had to let go through the thickening 
“soup” or not at all; 

That was the way it went. The “Saint,” 
as we familinrby dubbed the great mountain, 
was ever alert to catch us off balance, as it 
had just caught me! Across our path it threw 
yawning crevasses, rumbling avalanches, and 
treacherous ice slicks, All these hneards we 
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t of Mount St. Elias 
M. MiLLER 


met with caution and strict safety technique, 

There were eight of us, seven men and 
one woman, all experienced mountain 
Through the war we һай buoyed our spi 
with remembrance of our compact to join 
forces, after the “unpleasantness,” to attack 
this great peak. 

The fruition of long planning and hard 
labors was now, it seemed, within. our grasp. 
The Harvard Mountaineering Club Mount St, 
Elias Expedition was close to its goal. 
American had yet stood on the summit 
St, Ellas, Sole previous conqueror of the 
peak was the illustrious Italian Alpinist, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, who led an expedi- 
tion to the summit in 1897, by way of the 
northeast rilye. Our approach was by the 
southwest ridge, n longer and more difficult 
Toute, 

Our climbing ropes held mountaineers from 
four corners of the United States: Andrew 
Kaufiman of Washington, D. C., and his wife, 
Betty, who constituted the food committer; 
William Latady ond William Putnam, from 
Cambridge and Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
charge of equipment and camps. 

Then there were the Molenaar brothers, 
Dee and Cornelius ("Kay"), Los Angeles 
men, respectively our photographer and me- 
tearalogist; Lt. Benjamin Ferris, from the 
Climatic ‚Research Laboratory, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, loaned to us as Army Observer 
nnd medical officer; and myself, fram Seattle, 
Washington, as lead 

Keyed up with antivipation, our little party 
had fown from Juneau to Yakutat on the 
afternoon of June 12 


Air Forees Give Support 


Through the interest of Gen, Carl Sj 
Commanding General of the Army Air Forces, 
(now Air Force Chief of Staff), and Brig; Gen. 
Edmund €, Lynch, head of the Alaskan Air 
Command, the AAF's Tenth Rescue Squadron 
had been assigned tn give us air support as û 
practical training exe. x 

Ours was the first civilian mountaineering 
expedition to enjoy full-scale military aerial 
support throughout its progress, 


* See: "Mount St. Elias, Aluska, First National Geu- 
graphic Society Expedition, 1890," and "Mount SL 
Elías, Marka, Second) Expedition, 1891," in the Cumu- 
lative Index tw the National Geographic Magazine, 
1499-3944: ale “Monarchs of Alaska.” by R. H. Sar- 
zent, July, 190%, and “National Geographic Society's 
Alaskan Expedition of 1909," by Ralph S. Tarr und 
Lawrerice Martin, January, 1910. 
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Vitus Bering, Danish navigator explocing for Russia, sighted Mount St. Elias from far at sea July 
He was the first European to yiew North America’s fourth highest peak, tewering Lo 18.008 


fect, The Harvard Mountaineering Cluh Mount St. Elias Expedition reached the summit July 16, 1046, 
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Capt: Roy Holdiman of the Tenth Rescue 
Squadron Mew his plane from Anchorage to 
Yakutat one ernoon, In a preview fight 
over our mountain objective, we arrarised sites 
and signals for the aerial delivery at three 
points of a ton and a half of equipment and 
supplies (page 245). 

Fragile itens, such as radios, cans of gaso» 
line, skis, and instruments, were to be para- 
chuted. Food and unbreakahles were stoutly 
packed for frec-dropping (page 248). 

A local bontman, Tony Novatney, agreed 
to take us into Icy Bay, our jumpoi point 
lor the trek to St. Elins, 

Wilh 3,000 pounds of back burden, we went 
ashore in a cold drizzle and waved a doleful 
П to the Tittle craft put-putting back 
tion. We were bn our own. 


Army Equipment Put tn Test 


The Army Quartermaster Corps and the 
Army Air Forces had supplied us with a 
lavish assortment of clothing and equipment 
which we agreed to test. Much of the ma- 
terial had been designed to take advantage 
of lessons learned during. the war, but had 
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not yet been thoroughly tried out in the field. 

In addition to a variety of alpine climbing, 
camping, and traveling gear, we "modeled" 11 
kinds of cold-weather clothing (Plate VITIT}. 

More than three-féurths of our route would 
be over ice and snow, so we ‘would have 
a golden chance to study effectiveness of 
equipment made for Arctic and alpine use, 

Tt proved a time-consuming exploit to move 
2,000 pounds of equipment up to the final 
hatte line under Mount St. Elias, after estab- 
lishing caches for our return. Several trips 
were necessary between each camp to relay 
the stuff along. Five rough miles brought us 
to the Chaix Hill. From there we Inoked 
up over broken ice of the Tyndall Glacier to 
11,921-foot. Mount Haydon, an unclimbed 
summit whose slopés formed part of our 
route ta the Saint. 

Tyndall Glacier interposed a heartbreaking 
barrier, The direct traverse we had planned 
proved. impossible, for the river af ice was 
meshed with crevasses, To circumvent these 
we had to take a zigzag course, traveling 
several miles laterally for each mile of for- 
ward progress, 
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To save time we cut corners, crossing nar- 
rowing crevasses hy precarious snow bridges. 

The glacier startled us frequently with 
jerky movements. Jumbled icefalls were too 
dangerous tp set foot on; we skirted these 
awesome obstacles, Laden with heavy packs 
often weighing 80 to 100 pounds (Betty car- 
tied lighter loads, up to 55 pounds), we were 
working very hard, even though moving at a 


Every! body donned dark glasses as soon as 
we hit the ice. When the sun shone, the 
thermometer in wind-iree snow basins reached 

5°, largely because of glaring reflection, 


Desert Heat on Tyndall Glacier 


An untaped nose quickly became scorched 
and гей. If we impatiently shed shirts, severe 
burning was the penalty, There was a good 
excuse to let beards grow; if we had shaved, 
sunlight reflected from snow would soon have 
seared the undersides of our chins, 

As Т ran back and forth an the glacier above 
Camp Six taking movies of the relay party, 
my mouth hung open from exertion, That 
evening the roof of my mouth was sunburned, 
My tongue and lips were so sore I could 
hardly eat, I kept going by sipping cold tea. 

Camp Seven, at the base of the main bulk 
of the Haydon-St, Elias massif, was a perfect 
spot for a “seventh-inning stretch’ before 
tackling the upper slopes. A lovely sun- 
bathed meadow of heather, moss, and grasses 
fringed the foot of a ridge up which our route 
would pase 

Our name for this camp, Shangri-la,” was 
descriptive, if not origi Strains of a har- 
monica, swel and ebbing across the lonely 
land, abetted ure im Апр us to relax in 
an attitude of “Who cares!” Ben Ferris, 
stretched out on the worm grass, expressed 
the general sentiment; “Lets stay here for 
the summer, To heck with going any higher!” 

Ben aroused himself sufficiently, however, 
to keep up the “step test" and other physio- 
logical experiments and observations which 
we had promised to carry out for the Harvard 
Fatigue Laboratory. Although the physical 
condition of our party improved all the way 
up St. Elias, at our highest camp none of us 
could complete the step test, because of the 
Oxygen lack three miles above sea level. 

This test required each man to step up on 
а 20-inch box once every twi comes for five 
minutes. to permit a check on pulse and 
respiration changes at different altitudes, 

On а show slope near Camp Seven the 
Tenth Rescue Squadron made the first drop 
of supplies on June 27, exactly on schedule. 
It was a joy to see the big DC-3 swoop in at 
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200 feet and dump more than half a ton of 
goods ame within the target area. 

But the plane's visit reminded us that we 
still had 15,000 feet of mountain to scale and 
that our next rendezvous with Captain Holdi- 
than and his crew was only a few days off, 

While some of us completed relaying sup- 
Plies from Camp Six to Camp Seven, we sent 
out an advance crew to dig In the next two 
camps and prepare for the aircrafts return, 


Advance Party Scouts. Route 


Putnam, Latady, and T each took 60 pounds 
and started up on June 29, Rotten rock 
slowed our pace on the first ridge, but by 
sundown we had reached a shelf of shale at 
7,500 feet, ideal for a campsite. 

Next motning dawned crystal clear, Look- 
ing ahead up the chosen route, we saw the 
glaciated rim of a huge cirque, ar icefoored 
mountain amphitheater, curving away for 
miles towards the summit of Mount Haydon, 
Below the rim lay a great snowy basin, 

From Camp Seven the others began to 
bring up the first relay loads, Latady, Put- 
nam, and 1 set aut to pioneer farther along 
the avalanche-swept cliffs that walled the 
cirque (page 245). 

Crossing a steep narrow gulley, we became 
aware ofa terrifying sound—at first a distant 
rumble and quickly a swelling swish—of slid- 
ing tons of snow, plunging at us with ever- 
Swifter speed, 

But this avalanche was not for us. Tt 
thundered past, its powdery fringe burying 
our feet and ankles, We stood silent for a 
minute, watching the white swirl af destruc- 
tion wear itself out on the ice flats below. 
Too close! 

Up we crept over slopes of scree and along 
cliffs of ice and rock. We plodded eat 
knee-deep show soggy from the blazing sun. 
We chopped steps in ice cliffs, leaving safety 
ropes fixed for future use, 

Finally we emerged dramatically through a 
hole In an overhanging cornice upon the hard- 
packed upper ridge of Mount Haydon, Near 
hy, at 10,400 feet, we established Camp Nine 
and crawled into sleeping bags to await the 
scheduled arrival of the plane in the morning. 


Stormbound for a Week 


At seven we were awakened by the soft, 
dispiriting patter of powder snow on the tent 
wall. The squire we had trumped out as 
aiming spot for the air delivery was com- 
ple rased. A strong southeast wind filled 
the air with blowing snow. We knew the 
plane would not arrive that day. 

We could not have anticipated what came 
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to pass. For seven precious, irretrievable days 
а howling storm marooned the three of us in 
the tiny mountain fent. Several times we 
heard the aircraft circling above, trying to 
break through the shroud of driving mist and 
snow, But the storm kept us well hidden, 

We played cards and guessing games, We 
ran “Twenty Questions” into the ground: We 
slept, we watched the weather, we fumbled 
in our packs for the harmonica that wasn't 
there, 


Building a Snowhouse 


With time to kill, Colossal Enterprises, Inc., 
built a snowhouse (Plate H1). 

My bedmate was a set of batteries. We 
had a “handie-talkie” which had fizzled as 
voice contact with the plane at Camp Seven, 
I hoped warming the batteries would make 
the radio werk. It didn't. 

The skies were swept blue on the morning 
of July 8 (Plate HD). Ht wassstill early when 
we heard the distant monotone of the DC-3. 
An hour later we had picked up 27 bundles 
from squarely within our newly tramped drop 
space—a magnificent job of precision “bomh- 
ing” (Plate VI and page 248), 

July 11 found us all reunited at Camp Nine. 
Before pushing on across the saddle linking 
Mount Haydon to the upper pyramid of St. 
Elias, we detoured to the summit of Haydon 
(Plate УП), dt was an unclimbed peak and 
we could not pass up a first ascent! 

From the slopes of Haydon, as from Camp 
Nine, we looked across three miles of space 
to the аре west face of the Saint. A 
brutal wall of almost perpendicular black cliffs 
and Icefulls glittering white and blue-green, 
it was raked almost constantly by terrific 
avalanches, During daylight and evening 
hours our ears seldom were froo of their 
thunder. 

From miles away we watched blocks of 
ice, some big as houses, shatter inte splinters 
us they bounced down the cliff. 

Snow avalanches increased to a wild cre- 
scenda Inte in the afternoon on melting. sunny 
days, Tce slides from hanging glaciers, on 
the other hand, reached a climax of frequency 
twice 3 day, once each morning just ofter 
the sun hit the slopes and again in the eve- 
ning when chilling shadows crept across the 
chins. 

Since our route strictly avoided areas of 
bergschrund, sérac, and icefall, snow ava- 
lunches were our constant dread, We quickly 
learned that daytime travel was close to 
suicidal. 

On the high slopes; therefore, we would 
leave camp at about 9 or 10 o'clock and 
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climb until sunrise. Then the snow surface 
was frozen and the firmer footing made for 
much easier walking. In early July, at this 
latitude, there was sunshine much of the night 
and always light enough tó move by as long 
as it was clear. 

Climbing Mount Haydon we had a fright. 
About halfway up a great smooth slope we 
felt the whole mass of snow beneath our feet 
suddenly settle with a crunch that set our 
spines tingling. A few feet above the lead 
man a thin line of cleavage appeared, running 
horizontally across the steeper Section ahead, 

We sto ‚ feeling infinitely small and 
helpless. The snow muss we stood on seemed 
poised for flight and might easily carry all of 
us off the mountain to destruction on the 
glacier 6,000 feet down, 

Gingerly but hurriedly we descended to a 
solid ledge and found another route to the top. 

We had spotted from afar the logical site 
for our Camp Ten, on a prominent ice ledge 
at 13,300 feet an the great southwest ridge of 
Mount St, Elias proper. 

To reach this station we climbed at night 
over difficult rock and ice. One 1,500-foot 
slope of naked blue ice demanded the utmost. 
caution and required 400 feet of fixed safety 
Tope (Plates IV and V), 

Crampons (sets of steel frames studded 
with two-inch spikes that fasten on over 
climbing boots) were an absolute necessity, 
Thus shod, with ice ax in band and properly 
Toped, one can ascend ice slopes аз steep as 
80° (90° is vertical), 

In climbing with crampons we were mighty 
careful to make sure that all the steel points 
were well imbedded in the ice surface, If yout 
once stip on glare ice, it is virtually impossible 
to stop yourself. Even if roped, you may 
get well bruised and scratched. 

For a Quick Stop, the “Self-arresi® 

We followed standard practice of putting 
Three men on the 120-foot nylon ropes. After 
waist loops and knots were made, this left 
55 feet between climbers. The only purpose 
of the rope, of course, is to ensure that, if 
one man slips and falls, his firmly belayed 
companions can stop and bold him. 

Had we slipped on steep icy slopes, we were 
prepared to throw ourselves immediately into 
the position of ^self-arrest" Vou turn flat 
on your stomach, dig in the toes, and brace 
the ice ax along the side of your body with 
the pick point close to the shoulder dragging 
in snow or ice. 

Crossing the blue ice mentioned above, Put- 
nam and Ferris were chopping out steps slant- 
wise upward and across the slippery rise. 


Frail to the Summit Is Traced 
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Putnam skidded suddenly and slid away 
down the steep face, 

Ferris had taken a secure body belay and 
held Putnam safely. But the rape jerked 
tight across Ferriss body, The tout cord 
ripped his fine camera from its strap and sent 
it tumbling down the mountain. 

At Camp Ten Captain Holdiman and bis 
crew made the drop described at the beginning 
of the story. 

After T had been pulled from the crevasse, 
and when we had resigned ourselves to the 
loss of four days’ supply of priceless food, we 
enjoyed a pleasent surprise. 

We opened one of the dropped boxes. half 
expecting to find cosmic-ray equipment which 
had been left in the United States, 

Imagine our delight at unwrapping Tour 
large and luscious apple pies, sent with the 
лышын of the Yakutat Bakery! (Page 

7.) Each of us gobbled up 4 half pie in 


jaime: 

This unexpected treat could not have ar- 
rived al a more opportune moment, Then 
therè was mail from home which fired every- 
one with new enthusiasm. My accident and 
the food loss were quickly forgotten, 

We werê all doing chores around camp when 
I looked over ta where Bill Latady was sitting 
on an air mattress, He was barelegged and 
his feet were 2 gory red! 

"Doc" Ferris, apparently sure at last of a 
patient, rushed over to see how in the world 
Latady had cut both his feet so badly. Bill 
just grinned and held up a palr of bright-red 
wool socks he'd heen wearing, 

The bloody-looking dye had come off on 
his feet, which he had undressed for a stretch 
and an airing! 

Determined to press on toward the summit 
before another storm blew in and caught us 
short of supplies, we pushed ahead through 
waist-deep snow and along a fogbound ridge 
to locate our last and highest bivouac, Camp 
Eleven, at 15,500 feet elevation (Plate IT). 


Would the Weather Hold? 

At our high camps, to which we had neither 
time nor strength to relay heavy loads, the 
chef might serve up the following for dinner: 
pea soup (from dried preparation), K-ration 
pork or dried shredded beef mixed with cheese 
and rice, dried sweet potato, nnd plenty of 
dried raisins, apricots, and apples. 

To drink there was always ten stiff with 
sugar, as well as a choice of powdered milk, 
lemon juice, and hot chocolate. 

With only two more full days! food remain- 
ing, the weather held our fate in its unpre- 
dictable hands. Tf we failed to get the break 
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of clear skies within the next 48 hours, we 
should have to drop down to a lower camp 
for reinforcements, 

If that happened, who could say if we'd 
ever get back up? 

On the morning of the 15th, although clouds 
hid the top thousand feet of St. Elias and a 
sharp wind was blowing, we decided to try 
Tor the summit, 

Two of our little company were still below 
at Camp Теп. We started out in two topes 
of three men each, Not ten yards from camp, 
Kauffman, who had led off, let out a shout 
and nearly vanished into a gaping hole. 

The frightening “who-oosh!” as the drift- 
camoufaged snow bridge he was crossing col- 
lapsed made us instinctively grab his rope and 
hoist him up to safety. The Saint was waging 
its war of nerves right up to the bitter end! 


Mists Force a Reireat 

During the excitement driving mists had 
closed in on all sides. We retired in defeat 
to the tents Half un hour later snow began 
to fall thickly. 

Toward evening a shout announced the ar- 
tival of Putnam and Ferris from below. The 
packs on their backs contained—hless them! 
—a little extra food and gasoline for the camp 
stoves. 1f storm and circumstance demanded, 
we now could stretch our rations to three days. 

The morning of the Lath was biting cold, 
and the top of the mountain stood sharp- 
etched against a deep-hlue sky. Wisps of 
blowing snow tralled off southward from the 
peak. That meant the north wind, the good- 
weather wind, was blowing! 

“Kauf! Betty! Look at this!" I shouted 
gleefully, and my tentmates peered out to 
squint and grin at the bright day. 

Our exclamations woke those in the other 
tents. 

"Let's get out of here while we've got the 
breaks," someone cried. 

By 7:50 we were roped and ready for the 
start. Each man carried a 30-pound pack 
of extra clothing and emergency equipment. 

In contrast to the blue above, a tumultuous 
layer of clouds formed a churning floor below 
with icy peaks poking through here and there. 

Working across the crevassed snow of the 
ledge and mounting a wall of rock, we topped 
the ridge itself, The full force of the wind 
was invisible ice, The route ascended steeply 
over sound rock. For a stretch there was 
little snow, 

Above 16,500 feet the altitude began to 
tell, Wind, whipping powder snow, and the 
constant searching for secure handholds on 
rock faces proved more and more exhausting. 
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foot pintacle—Mount Logan, second highest, 
after Mount McKinley, of all North American 
peaks: 

Mount Logan, towering to 19,850 feet, was 
discovered by the First National Geographic 
Society Mount St, Elias Expedition of 1890, 
and named fo William E. Logan, founder 
ul the Geological Survey of Canada.* 


Flags Fly from the Summit 


We stood on the international boundary 
between Alaska and Canada's Yukon Terri- 
tory. We unfurled American and Canadian 
ilags, donated hy the Arctic Institute of North 
America, As they waved proudly in the wind, 
we fumbled with numb fingers to photograph 
the scene (Plate 1), 

To mark our achievement, at least until 


the next screaming blizzard, we hung om a 
jeep aerial the crimson banner of the Harvard 
Mountaineering’ Club. 

Not until three weeks later, when we were 
all safely back to civilization, did we learn of 
an amazing coincidence. 

That perfect day we had stood on the 
mountaintop was July 16, 205th anniversary 
of the day Vitus Berings party first aw 
Alaska, sighted the white peak from 140 miles 
at sea, and named it for the patron saint of 
that day, St. Elias. 


“See, in the Narova, Огоонлтии: Magee: 
"Conquest of Mount Login,” by Н. F. Lambert, June, 
1026; “Over the Roo! of Our Continent" (Mount 
McKinley), liy Beadíord Washburn, July, 1358; arid 
“Fit to Fight Anywhere" (Quartermaster Corps Ea- 


pedition to Mount McKinley), by Frederick Simpich, 
August, 1: s 
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Our Air Age Speeds Ahead 


By F. Barrows COLTON 


manager of National Airport at Wash- 

ington, D. installed parking meters 
around the trafie circle in iront of the main 
building, where people drive up to put friends 
on planes or make brief visits. 

"I had to do it,” explained the manager. 
"Why, people were coming over here 
parking their cars for three or four duys while 
they went to Europe!" 

"Phat. shows, as aus as anything, how com- 
monplace oir travel hus become, how com- 
pletely the Air Age has arrived. 

This age of fight, in which the human race 
is conquering the great overhead ocean of air, 
earth's Inst frontier, is developing as fast as 
scientific research und available finds will 
permit. 

Man is learning to live, travel, even earn a 
living. and if necessary defend himself far up 
in what some flyers call the “New Sea," where 
Nature never intended he should go.* 

Today a plane exists that is designed to 
carry its pilot to the breath-taking altitude 
of 80,000 feet, 15 miles, well beyond the 
height reached by the National ar 
Society-U, 5, Army Air Corps stratosphere 
balloon Explorer 11, which now holds the alti- 
tude record for human flight.r 

That sky-climber is the rocket-propelled 
experimental Air Force plane the X5-1, built 
to fly 1,700 miles per hour, more than twice 
the velocity of sound. 


Babies Born in Flight 

Whether or not you ever ride in airplanes, 
aviation is fast changing the world you used 
to know. Several babies already have been 
born in planes im Might! 

Some New York businessmen, living in 
outlying suburhs, now get to work in 15 min- 
utes by air instead af in over an hour by 
train, subway, or ferry, Their only, complaint 
js lack of time to finish reading the ning 
paper! А 

Every minute of every day there are ap- 
proximately 190 tons of mall in the air over 
the United States, 

There are now helicopter mail deliveries 
and taxi service. Airplanes are used in count- 
ing wild ducks and game, in spotting poach- 
ers, Who sometimes use planes themselves, and 
in reseeding denuded western lands. 

Prisoners, deportees, migrant laborers, sên- 
sonal fruits and vegetables are now carried 
hy air. Planes are used to tow advertising 
signs, patrol pipe lines, shoot coyotes, and 


ps arose not long ago when the 


spray bodies of water ta keep down mos- 
Quitoes. 

‘Topographic hi for extension af Penn- 

1 "s great high-speed auto turnpike from 
Harrisburg to Philadelphia ure being made 
with aerial photographs, It is estimated that 
various U. 5. military and civil agencies alone 
have photographed 18 to 19 million square 
miles of the earth's surface from the air, one 
third of the total land area. 

Bad weather, the eld bugaboo of aviation, 
is being conquered. Must of the leading nir- 
ports of this country soon will have equipment 
for enabling passenger-carrying planes to land 
under conditions that previously would have 
halted all flying. 

There used to be a meful parody on the 
famous Air Corps song, “Nothing can stop the 
Army Air Corps (except the wea-ther)!" 
But that's no longer true, Almost daily for 
a year and a half, pilots of the Air Force's All- 
Weather Flying Project have flown the 750- 
mile round trip from their base at Wilmington, 
Ohio, to Andrews Field near Washington, 
D, С, without ever seeing outside the cockpit 

They have flown in all kinds of weather. 
When it wis clear, special opaque windshields 
tind goggles kept them from seeing outside. 
Every flight, Including take-offs and landings, 
was made entirely with the aid of instruments, 

A Seattle inventor has developed a one- 
seater helicopter, a sort of aerial motorcycle. 
which weighs only 125 pounds, has a speed 
of 90 miles per hour, and a cruising range of 
200 miles, 

Other inventors have developed combination 
automobile-airplanes (page 258). One is called 
the “airphibian.” You fiv it to the airport of 
your destination, land, take off the wings, tall. 
and propeller, leave them at the field, and 
drive the fuselage into town like any car. 


Radar Devices Warn of Danger 
Radar devices that penetrate fog and dark- 
ness to warn of ground below or mountains 
ahead are rapidly coming into use on com- 
mercial airliners and soon will be required. 
Scientists now foresee the time when, fying 
ina plane powered " the lightning-fast ram- 
jet engine, you may leave New York at noon 
eastern standard time and reach San Fran- 
cisco before noon, at 11:00 д. m. Pacific time! 
= Ste “New Frontier in the Sky," by F. Burrows 
сыш, Narnosat Grdanariic MAcanise, September, 
{Son “Man's Farthest АЙ," by Capt, Albert W. 
sia NATIONAL Gruciamiue Macarine, Junuury, 
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but now they are being reinstalled, An arrow 
points due north with the latitude and longi- 
tude pn either side of it, and another arrow 
indicates the direction and distance to the 
nearest good landing field. 

Hot air, blown through hollow 
ng edges of wings, control surfaces, and 
propellers: is used on newer aircraft to prevent 
formation of ice, which otherwise can spoil the 
a plane and throw it out of control, 
tion of ice on windshields is prevented 
use ûf a new glass containing salt crystals 
that conduct electricity throug! è pl 

Birds crashing through windshields and dis- 
abling pilots are a real hazard, especially on 
the great mid-continent "fyways" over which 
birds migrate in spring and fall; so Govern- 
ment researchers hav Joped “bird -proof™ 
windshie Chickens first killed by electro- 
cution are hurled with air guns against experi- 
mental windshields at speed yp to 500 miles 
an hour to reproduce the impact of a bird in 
fight, 

Noise of airplanes, which often has annoyed 
residents along the borders and approaches of 
airports, also is being attacked by researchers, 
An experimental almi emt aircraft 
has been ilown by sts of the ^ 
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perimental craft, Including wings; tail, and airplane ei 
part, which thea can be driven on the ground, using a separate motor 


The four whuels have shock absorbors $ 
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Highway 

еу muy be detached from 
И ds intended for a com- 

landing (page 249), 


Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA), 
Propellers, which cause mast of the noise, are 
being redesigned with more blades and slower 
pueda, 


Air Cargo Comes of Age 


Shipment of cargo by oir is one important 
г in which the Air Age is changing civili- 
n. Almost every conceivable article has 
been shipped by air, from young elephants 
to live lobsters, ribbon, and eyebrow pencils 
(page 254). 

Today. if a department-store manager in 
Des Moines or Dallas wants to try out a dress 
representing а new fashion trend on his cus- 
tomers, he need not order a large quantity 
from his New York wholesaler, taking a chance 
on it loss if they don't sell. Instead he can 
order a few, advertise them, and then if they 
begin to go like hot cakes, order more sent 
out overnight by air. Moreover, dresses in 
large quantities can be shipped on hangers, 
arriving unrumpled and not in need of pressing. 
Some 2,000 firms, operating 4,400 planes 
and employing 8.400 pilots, are authorized to 
carry air freight and passenm on a non- 
scheduled basis in the United States, The 
regular scheduled airlines. too, all carry freight 
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Nicknamed the “El 


Intended for use as x fighter, it fe designed to ly вя fast as 440 miles an hour and t 
1g-wing shape minitmiz 
both as an airplane in high-sp 


miles an hour or even less Its Йу 
a стай! which wouhi perfos 


in getting in and out of small landing spaces. 


alone with passengers, and some operate sepa- 
rate freight airplanes. 

Air freight is flown regularly overseas. 
There are even “tramp” air freighters that 
ply the air routes as tramp steamers ply the 
rg picking up cargo wherever it is avail- 
able. 

But passenger carrying today still is the 
main business of the airlines, More than 
900 airplanes, three times the number in use 
before the war, now are flown regularly by the 
scheduled airlines alone in the United States. 
Across the Atlantic there is an average of 
about 60 airline fights cach way per week, 
und over 30 each way weekly across the 
Pacific, contrasting with two before the war 
(page 253). 

Some oi today’s big four-engined planes 
have two decks and include a lounge with 
snuck bar. Hot beverages can be prepared 
on board, and in some cases meals are cooked 
an the ground, frozen, then thawed and served 
in the air hot and fresh, Men's and women's 
separate dressing rooms have washbasins, hot 
and cold water, dental bowls, full-length mir- 
tors, and dressing tables, 

Such planes sent from 50 to 80 people and 
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ing Pancake,” This Experimental Navy Plane Is Round and Flat 


dow down to 40 
ding. The designer originally set out to develop 
id ilizht amid as а helicopter Byimg almost vertically 


some can sleep as many as 28 in berths, One 
has a private compartment with its own hath- 
room. Cabins are “pressurized,” which means 
the air within them E kept at a pressure equal 
to that at about 5,000 feet altitude, permitting 
normal breathing while: the plane Nies at 
18,000 feet or higher where the outside air 
is too thin to sustain normal) life. 


Commuters Travel by Air 


Air commuting ig well established. Con- 
gressmen, businéssmen, and others who make 
regular trips between cities such as Washing- 
fon and their homes keep standing reservations 
on certain airline flights every week. 
ite occasional. accidents, airline travel 
dered safe enough tuday so that most 
insurance companies-charge no higher rates 
for it thun for other modes of travel, By 
inserting coins in an automatic vending ma- 
chine, vou can buy an air travel life insurance 
policy for 23 cents per $5,000 up to $25, 
in the waiting ronm of your airport termi 
and mail it, in an envelope that is thought- 
fully provided, to the beneficiary! 

Airlines today cover the earth with п 
500,000-mile network that reaches practically 
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‘Two I0-pound Jet Motors Run This Air Force Helicopter, the “Flying Motoreyele” 


V. я. Adr Torre; апьш! 


Attiched to the tips af the two rotor blades, the tiny power unite push the blades around at 000 feet per 


second by the thrusting power of their jets of hot gases, eliminating need of 


bravy engine parte In the 


picture the jet units appear as blurs whirling above the pilut's head. This experimental machine has flown 
50 miles an hour. It weigh: only 310 рош» sud сап IT another $00, Le de intended for short tange 
observation, communication, artillery spotting, and courier service. 


every mation, and make international ports 
of call out of such inland cities as Chicago 
and Kansas City; Asunción, Paraguay; and 
Madrid, Baghdad, and Fairbanks, 

This network makes possible such Sm as 
tbat taken recently by your Society's Presi- 
dent, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, when in five 
weeks he flew to Norway to welcome a new 
grandchild; to Istanbul, Turkey, to revisit 
scenes Of bis early boyhood: and back to New 
York, circling Mont Blane on the way, in 
time to attend his fiftieth Amherst College 
thes reunion, with plenty of stopover time 
en route, 

Returning. he flew, from Shannon, Eire. to 
Gander, Newfoundland, in 6 hours 50 minutes; 
averaging 356 miles per hour at 18,000 feet, 


n good example of the speed of travel in this 
Air Age. 

This global airline network is serving in 
very practical ways to bring’about everyday 
down-to-earth “international understanding.” 
A plane today on a one-way flight may operate 
over as many as 15 countries. 

One of the great hindrances 10 international 
air travel is гөй tape. 

Through the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and International Air Transport 
Association efforts are being made to cut red 
tape, They are trying to bring about the use of 
certain standard ges in air communica: 
tions. adoption of standard systems of weights 
and measures, uniform procedures in handling 
passengers, mail, and cargo, standard regula- 
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Dusting Maine Blucberries, a Helicopter Flies Only a Few Feet above the Crop 


A ow 
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Chemical to protect the berries from blight and Insects have been кр 
rin thi: way. Dust de fed from hoppers into the downwash of air 
o the plants. The helicopter flies Irom five to 10 feet above the 


ту as 90 acres i 
Wades, which са 
0 to 30 miles per b 


tions governing customs, immigration, and go the helicopter was just being developed, 
n of diseases by air. Even pas- lay it does almost everything that а man 
wer tickets, buggage-checking systems; and could do if he had wings of his own, and 
argo waybills are being standardized for the perhaps it comes nearer than any other type 
entire world to make air travel as simple, safe, of aircraft to realizing the dream of fight that 
and convenient sible first inspired men to 
We're tryin it," one air transport 
man explained, “so that, for example, a Vene- 
n pilot, lying a British-made aircraft In Argentina, helicopters have fown into 
Chinese airport, landing in bad weather the midst of swarms af locusts to spread In- 
d of an American-designed instru- — secticides that effectively halted the insects 
sipervised by a Cz depredations. "They have set down forest fine 
slovakian traffic controller, can make fighters on strategic mountaintops, supplied 
out misunderstandings or confusion] 5 them with food, water and tools, and carried 
out trapped and Injured men 

They have sprayed in Sweden, 
dusted potatoes in Aroostook County, Maine, 
and spread DDT on Bufalo, New York, 


Helicopter, Juck-of-All-Trades 


For general useful 
ılrcrait can vie with the comparativel: 
ungainly helicopter. Only about 10 
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Our Air Age 


dumps to kill fies suspected of spreading 
polio, They have saved cherry orchards in 
California, wetted by an off-season rain, from 
heavy loss by fying slowly three feet above 
the treetops. ‘The downdraft of the spinning 
blades blew the moisture off the fruit, which 
would have been injured if the sum had 
warmed it while still wet. 

‘They have laid pipe lines in places difficult 
to reach by land for the Army Engineers, 
served as lofty vantage points for Connecticut 
State Police officers to unsnarl traffic jams not 
visible in their entirety from the ground, and 
carried movie cameramen aloft to take thrill- 
ing action shots. 

For the Air Force, Army, and Navy they 
carry messages where radio cannot be used, 
landing easily on a battleship or cruiser, and 
perform reconnaissance and rescue work im- 
possible for faster aircraft, since a helicopter 
can lind in any small space, even om water, 
can hover a few feet off the ground, and can 
fly slowly enough for careful observation of 
ground objects (page 251), 

Personal airplanes and private flying have 
a great future, Government aviation experts 
believe, despite the fact that the production 
of private planes recently has decreased con- 
siderably since the period immediately after 
the war. 

One problem is that, as shown by a recent 


Government survey, the largest part of private . 


flying is done by young people, who usually 
are least ablé to afford Lo own and operate an 
airplane. 

More miles are flown yearly in the United 
States by private aircraft than by those 
operating on the commercial airlines. Flying 
schools now are operating in all the 48 States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska, though many of these 
depend chiefly on veterans learning to Йу 
under the GI bill of rights, 

“Flying Farmers" 

Farmers and ranchers use planes to check 
the extent of soll erosion on their land, since 
the beginnings of gullies and other signs of 
trouble can be spotted readily from the air. 
"They use planes also to check fences, con- 
dition of the range for grazing, and to locate 
cattle, sheep, and lost lambs. They have flown 
an average of 247,2 hours a year, an unusually 
large use of personal planes. Several active 
“Flying Farmers" organizations exist. 

‘Two Piper Cub light planes, equipped with 
extra gasoline tanks, radios, blind-flvimg in- 
struments, and gyrocompasses, last fall flew 
around the world, Several members of Con- 
gress who are light-plane pilots have their 
own flying organization. 
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In Brazil 1 met a Presbyterian missionary 
who has a small plane, equipped with a 
stretcher, which be uses to visit scattered con- 
gregations and to transport the sick from 
remote interior villages to hospitale. Catholic 
priests of the Oblate Order have learned to 
My so that they can use planes in their mission 
work in Canada. 

Never before in all his experience has man 
had to deal with conditions like those en- 
countered both by airplanes and by the human 
body itself in the of flying at the 
terrific speeds and dizzy altitudes that today’s 
aircraft already have attained or soon will 


reach, 

When the Navy's experimental plane, the 
Skystreak, flew at 650 miles per hour, air 
friction heated the cockpit to a temperature 
of 170 degrees F. A refrigerating system had 
to be installed which reduced the temperature 
10 105, more nearly bearable for the pilot. 

Ever-present, too, all through the atmos- 
phere, invisible but menacing, is the pounding, 
sintshing, turbulent force that engulfs an air- 
craft when it nears the speed of sound. Air 
molecules, pushed ahead of an airplane wing 
Tike the bow wave of a ship, cannot gel out 
of the way fast enough when the speed of 
sound is approached. The smooth flow of 
the air back over the airplane wing is dis- 
iurbed, Eddies are formed that batter and 
tear at the aircraft structure, and can damage 
the surface or even throw the plane out of 
control, 

To overcome this danger, wings of fast 
fighter planes today are almost as thin and 
sharp as knife blades, enabling the plane to 
slice through the air with a minimum of 
disturbance. 

Already planes have flown very close to 
ibe speed of sound. This speed varies with 
temperature, 760 miles per hour in the warm 
air near ses level but only 660 in the colder 
air at 35,000 feet, Strangely enough, once 
n plane is Dying well beyond the speed of 
sound, the turbulence of the air flow dis- 
appears and the buffeting forces cease. 

Strange Perils of the Upper Air 

Airplanes can be built to withstand and 
overcome the strange conditions met aloft, 
but the human body is not designed to cope 
with them, Hence the new science of aviation 
medicine has developed ways of extending the 
body's capacity by artificial means. 

Send an unprotected man above 10,000 
feet and he is breathing air so thin that it 
does not contain enough oxygen to enable 
him to function normally. His mind will be 
affected by the lack of oxygen, spoiling his 
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Rocket-powered Missiles Like This May Be Fired at Hostile Planes Effcerively 


a test model of the Afr Forces САРА (Grnund-to-Air Pilotles Aircraft) zooms aloft at super 
sonic speed. Development of vario guided missiles de under v 
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proof, in case he should land in the ocean, 
und will be supplied with emergency rations, 
water, and perhaps a life raft. 

Studies are being made of the possible 
effects of cosmic rays, powerful ultraviolet 
rays from the sun, and meteors not dangerous 
in the lower atmosphere but which may be 
a real hazard in very high altitude flight, 
where the air overhead is too thin ta serve 
as a protective screen. Your Society, with 
the Bartol Research Foundation of the Frank- 
lin Institute, is working with the Air Force 
on a study of cosmic-ray effects. 

The Navy, like the Air Force, has jet- 
propelled fighters. hos fired at least one V-2 
rocket from a carrier deck, and is preparing 
for the use of long-range rockets and guided 
missiles, fired from ships. 


Bombers Can Refuel in Air 


to altack a 
distant target, bombers might rendezvous with 
tanker planes to take on fuel for the journey 
home. though this would not be practical for 
huge formations such as the 1,000-plane Meets 
that hit some German cities. 

New bombsights for pilotless aircraft that 
may operate bv automatically taking bearings 
on certain stars as û guide to the accurate 
dropping of bombs are being considered by 
designers. 

New machine guns with far greater speed 
of fire haye heen developed for the new jet 
fighter planes. A pilot of such a plane making 
а head-on attack at 600 miles an hour against 
a bomber traveling at similar speed would 
have only two seconds ta fire after coming 
within range before he would have to turn 
aside to avold colliding with his target! 

Guns also ore recessed almost wholly within 
the aircraft's “skin,” for if they protrude they 
cause = much drag that the plane Is slowed 
down beyond the point of usefulness. 

Radar already is being used to figure range 
and automatically keep guns pointed at the 
target, The next steps may be to develop 
bullets or other projectiles that ride some 
kind of beam to the target or that perhaps 
contain within themselves a device that guides 
them to it. 

Today's fast military aircraft are driven by 
rocket or jet-propulsian engines, which move 
forward by reacting against the thrust of a 
jet of hot gases streaming rearward from a 
пее. Toth rocket and jet engines get their 
power from the burning of a mixture of oxygen 
and some form of fuel such as off or alcohol. 

Jet engines carry their own fuel, but get 
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oxygen by scooping їп айг аз they go, which 
is compressed either by a turbine near the 
intake or by the forward speed of the engine 
itself. 

Ro¢kets carry both fuel and oxygen in 
tanks, and therefore pre independent of the 
air around them and can operate at great 
heights where the mir is too thin to supply 
enough oxygen for jets, They can even travel 
in outer space where there is mo air at all. 


Future Jet Planes May Burn Metals 


Jet engines burn fuel at a terrific rate, and 
jet-powered aircraft flying at the speed of 
sound have little room for fuel in their thin, 
knife-sharp wings and smal] fuselages This 
limits their flying range: so jet-poweredl 
fighters of the future may burn, not gasoline 
or fuel oil, hut metals such as boron or alumi- 
mum in powdered or liquid form that provide 
far higher energy than oil for the same volume. 
Some planes may eventually use atomic power, 
which has 50 million times more energy than 
gasoline! 

All American jet-powered aircraft today use 
the turbojet engine, in which the blast of hot 
gases within the engine turns n turbine wheel 
that operates an air compressor at the air 
intake in front. Blades on the turbines must 
stand temperatures so great that they melt 
ordinary metals; so new materials composed 
of metals and ceramics bonded together are 
being developad,* 

Another type of jet engine is the ramjet, 
which has no air compressor, When it gets 
up to 400 miles an bour its speed alone “rums” 
air into its forward end hard enough 10 car- 
press it for burning with the fuel, Since ram- 
jets won't work at less than 400 miles per 
hour, they will be used on planes or guided 
missiles that employ some other kind of power 
lo get them up to the speed at which the 
ramjet begins to function, 


Guided Missiles, Weapons of Future 


Guided missiles and rockets, operating with- 
out crews by remote control and luunehed 
from one continent against another, still are 
far in the future, experts agree. One difi- 
culty is that not even with the best maps 
available could а long-range missile be pre- 
set tu hit accurately a spot several hundred 
or thousand miles aw 

Meanwhile, however, ntists are pushing 
development of guided missiles (page 270) 7 


* See “Steel: Master of Them АЈ" by 4 
Atwood, NATIONAL шойле: Marazts: 

+See “Alr Power lor Peate" by Cu 
Army Н. Н. Arnold. Natiowat, билги 
Februury, 1948. 
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Soaring by Rocker Power, This Guided Missile Is Prophetic of a N i 
Developed far experimental purposes, the 14-foot model is heine launch 


like device with fins attached to the tall, The bom 
and oneshill socon 
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One type, powered by д rocket engine already 
has been flown successful It 
weapon but an experimental model for ust 
in developing guided missiles in general, Sig- 
nificant, perhaps, of the frightful р ities 
of a guiderl-missile war, it is named Tiamat 
after an Assyrian-Babylonian goddess who 
waged war against Marduk, king of the pods. 

“Basic scient principles needed for the 
development of guided missiles are all known,” 
an expert told me, but the practical diff 
culties in the way of producing useful guided 
iles are tremendo: 

Guided missiles being considere 
velopment include types 
ground against planes or other missiles, Ir 
the ground against distant ground targe! 
from the air against ground targets, or from 
plane inst plane 

Theoretically it is possible to build “smtel- 
lite" aircraft. which would circle the earth for 
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Teconnaissanee of enemy territory or for use 
as weapons to be guided against a distant 
target; missiles that would plot their own 
courses by “tracking” on the stars, moon, or 
planets: missiles guided b lowing the lines 
nf force of the invisible field of magnetism 
surrounds (he ich n iles id pe 
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"interplaneti ny well become pos- 
Ме in our lifetime." But, he goes on, we 
earth dwellers may not be the first have 
accomplished it. He suggests it is quite pas- 
sible that intelligent life exists on Mars, and 
that Martians even may have already visited 
the Earth undetected! If so, our Air Age is 
pretty far behind the times, after all! 
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“ НЕКЕ you are," said my driver. "See 

| where it says ‘Shawneetown’ on the 

water tank? Moving that big tank up 

the highway for more than three miles was 

some job. And they moved it standing straight 
up, too, just like it is there.” 

We were coming into the newest, and at 
the same time the oldest, town in HMlinois—a 
proud river settlement which has stood up to 
the angry floodwaters of the Ohio River every 
year for nearly a century and a halí, some- 
times holding firm, sometimes yielding. 

However, in January, 1937, the “Beautiful 
Ohio,” in its most unbeautiful aspects, had 
conquered most of the stout-hearted river folk 
at last. 

Shawneetown dug itself out of the muck 
left by the receding waters of its greatest 
flood and took stock. Most of the citizens 
decided to move bodily this community of 
nearly 2,000 persons to higher ground three 
miles back from the river. 

Today about 1,600 people live in New Town, 
safe from threat of flood, while some 400 
others cling to their riverside homes in the 
lee of the levee at Old Town. A narrow strip 
of land joins the two sites, 20 Shawneetown. 
now embraces both areas within its town limits. 


Rooted Deep in the River Bank 


Shawneetown may be likened to a giant tree 
on the edge of the Ohio River, toppled but not 
killed in a storm, Old Town is the roots, 
representing the source of lite, tradition, and 
historic heritage: New Town, the branches and 
leaves, tepresenting growth and progress; the 
strip of land between, the trunk. 

T wanted to see the roots first, the food- 
wracked site of Old Town, and learn some= 
thing of its history, its heritage, and the 
determination of its inhabitants, 

As early as 1817 an English traveler took 
note of the settlements exposed position, 
Wrote Morris Birkbeck in his Notes on 4 
Journey in America: 

“This place | account as a phenomenon 
evinciog the pertinacious adhesion of the 
human animal to the spot where it has once 
fixed itself, As the lava of Mount Etna can- 
not dislodge this strange being ftom the cities 
which bave been repeatedly ravaged by its 
eruptions, sa the Ohio, with its annual ovet- 
Mowings, is unable to wash away the Inhabit- 
ants of Shawneetown. 


“Once a yeur für successive springs it has 
carried away the fences from their cleared 
lands, till at length they have surrendered and 
coated to cultivate them, 

"Once a year the inhabitants either make 
their escape in higher lands, or take refuge 
in their upper stories until the waters subside, 
when they recover their position on this deso- 
late sandbank." 

When Birkbeck visited Shawneetown it was 
17 years old, settled by pioneers from Vir- 
ginta who came down the Ohio River to estab- 
Tish a trading post with the Shawnee Indians. 

More than a century before, French buffalo 
hunters coming from the north had discovered. 
near by a group of salt wells, which later were 
to be a source of Shawneetown's early wealth, 
The French developed this salt business su 
that “the Royal subjects of His Majesty King 
Louis XIV might haye a regular supply.” But 
the Shawneés drove them out about 1735 and 
destroyed their fort and blockhouse, named 
"Equality." 

The Virginia pioneers found the Indians 
busy evaporating salt near the ruing of 
Equality. The white men inspected their 
handmade evaporating pots, crude mixtures 
of clay and crushed shells (for lime} about 
four feet in diameter, and investigated the 
possibilities of salt manufacture on a large 
scale, 

They bought out the Indians, who went 
away peacefully, and then interested Wash- 
ington in the future of Shawneetown, 


Government Plotted Shawneetown 


In 1510 Federal Government surveyors 
laid out a city plan for the new settlement, 
providing for broad avenues, wharf and busi- 
mess areas; and tree-shaded residential streets. 
Shawneetown, like Washington, D, С, was 
officially plotted by the Federal Government 
The wide streets and the fine old trees remain 
today, a tribute to the vision of those early 
city planners. 

On old French maps the spot had been 
marked ac Shawneetown because of the Shaw- 
nee village there. The nome was retnined so 
that flatbogt men on the Ohio between Pitts 
burgh and New Orleans, familiar with these 
maps, would know where to find the new town, 

Strangely, Shawneetown did not become the 
oldest city im Illinois until 1910. The State's 
first permanent settlement was Kaskaskin, 
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New Shawnectown Feels Sato Three Miles Back from the Ohio 


Although Cypress Ditch, beyond the city limita, may overflow and cut off the area by road (rnm the rest of 
Mineis, New Town i nol threatened with inundations, frequent fate ol Old Town despite its levee 


founded by the Jesuit Gabriel Marest in April, 
1703. When Illinois was admitted to the 
Union in 1818, Kaskaskia became its first 
Suite capital. But in 1851 the Mississippi 
River began to enc п on Kaskaskin, and 
by 1910 this historic town was at the bottom 
of the river. Shawneetown, second oldest 
city, thus became the oldest, 

Shawneetown grew with the development of 
its salt industry. 

The salt men floated big iron evaporating 
kettles of 45- to 90-gallon capacity down the 
Oblo from Pittsburgh to Shawneetown and 
moved them inland to the wells, Their coming 
was hard on the wild animals for miles around. 
Through the centuries these creatures of the 
forest had beaten paths to the salt licks. 

The salt producers dug long trenches in the 
ground, placed the kettles over the trenc i 
long rows, put chimneys at one end of each. 
trench, amd kept huge fires blazing beneath 
the kettles, Slaves performed the tedious 
work of tending the evaporating fires. 


John James Audubos, the famous naturalist, 
contributes an interesting footnote to the his- 
tory of Shawneetown s salt wells in his de- 
scription of vast flocks of passenger pigeons 
which he observed during his trip down the 
Ohio River in 1813. 


One Flock Exceeded a Billion Birds 


Near Louisville, Audubon had seen a flock 
of these birds which numbered more than « 
bilion. Of his next experience he wrol 

“1 have seen the Negroes at the United 
States’ Salines or Saltworks of Shawneetown 
wearled with killing pigeons, as they alighted 
to drink the water ing from the leading 
pipes for weeks at a time, . . ." 

Yet a century later, the passenger pigeon, 
victim of man's ruthless extinct, The 
last known passenger pigeon died in 1914 in 
the Cincinnati Zoo. 

When Ilinois was admitted to the Union 
in 1818 as a free State, an article in its 
constitution "specifically excepted the area 
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covered that it was cheaper to move the kettl 
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geniously, they set up a primitive pipe line. 


Pipe Ling for Brine 


They felled trees 10 to 16 inches in diameter 
and 12 to 20 feet long. Then they bored pwo- 
inch augur holes through the 1 
ing at the butt end of each log w 
out, and the small end was tapered 
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reamed end of another, Iron bands kept the 
butt ends from splitting, In this manner the 
brine fram the wells was piped out over hills 
and small streams to the kettles three to jour 
miles in the forest 

When the salt industry wis in full swing 
production exceeded 120,000 bushe 
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in 1818 Henry Eddy was floating down the 
Ohio River on his way to SL Louis, With 
him he had equipment for a printing plant, 
lor he expected to establish a newspaper in 
the Missouri city. His bont stuck on a sand- 
liar opposite Shawneetown, and residents put 
out to offer help and talk with the stranger, 

When the townsfolk learned Eddy's inten- 
tions, they talked him into landing at Shawner- 
town and staying there, He founded the INi- 
mois Emigrant soon thereafter and Inter became 
one of the State's eminent lawyers and jurists, 

Мга. George Wiederhold, a descendant of 
both John Marshall and Henry Eddy, lives in 
Old Town today, finding in tradition and 
association the anchors to the scones of her 
childhood which floods cannot tear away. She 
has done much to preserve the town's historic 
lore. Her home is a delightfully furnished 
second-floor apartment in an old building, 
from which she oversees the operations of her 
farms. Well able: to live anywhere in the 
United States she chonses, Mrs, Wiederhold 
prefers her home by the river. 


Town's Number One Hero Never Lived 
There 

Although many famous generals and states- 
men lived in Shawneetown at one time or 
another, including Maj. Gens. John A. Logan, 
John A. McClernand, and James Harrison 
Wilson, of Civil War fame, the town's Number 
‘One hero never lived there at all, 

He is Maj. Gen, Thomas Posey, one af 
George Washington's trusted lieutenants and 
a hero of the Battle of Stony Point during 
the Revolutionary War. After three venrs as 
territorial governor of Indiana he became 
agent for Indian affairs for Illinois Territory, 

In 1818 the General came to Shawneetown 
‘to visit his sons, who lived there, He was 
entertained at an old home on a knoll outside 
the town. While there he was stricken and 
“ей. He was buried in the garden outside 
the home, and this garden later hecame the 
town cemetery, Westwood. 

General Posey's sons built the Posey build- 
ing, which still stands in Old Town, Here 
Robert G. Ingersoll had his offices when, at 
one stage of his career, he lived and practiced 
law in Shiwneetown, 

Tn my wanderings around Old Town I called 
upon Mr, and Mrs, Louis W. Goetzman, who 
have lived in Shawneetown since their child- 
hood (page 286). Mr. Goetzman came here 
in 1871 at the age of 11 from Uniontown, 
Kentucky; bis wife arrived in 1875, Twice 
Mr, Goctzman has been the town's mayor. 

They live on the second floor of a huge old 
brick house which fronts on the Ohio River. 
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From thelr living-room windows they can look 
out over the levee and, except in summer 
when growth on the levee is lush, can see Ihe 
steamboats ply up and down the Ohio. 

“Why don't you move ta New Town?” 1 
asked Mr, Goetzman, and be began an elabo- 
rate explanation, giving many and sundry 
reasons. But they all boiled down to this— 
his love of the river, his love of the steamboats 
and their whistles, and his Jove af Old Town 
have kept him there, New Towns are all well 
and pa for younger people, in his belief, 
but he and Mrs, Goetzman prefer to live 
in the old house which had been their home 
for 30 years, and in the community in which 
they were married 50 years ago. 

1 admired the beautiful old home in which 
they lived and the lovely Victorian furnishings, 

"This house was built in 1360 by a father 
and stepson,” be told me. “When the Civil 
War came, building stopped because all the 
carpenters and laborers went off to wat. One 
of the contractors was a good shot, so they 
made him a sharpshooter. He served all 
through the war and came out at the end and 
went back to building. And he never applied 
for a pension, He ought to be remembered, 
His name was William Scanland.” 

The Goetzmans could have stayed in Shaw- 
neetown during the great flood of 1937, for 
their home was built high enough to be safe. 
The flood of 1884 covered the first floor with 
three feet of water; the 1937 inundation came 
to within two feet of the high ceiling. 

But the Gaetzmans obediently left when the 
mayor ordered everyone out. They stayed in 
near-by towns for five weeks, then they rde- 
cided to come home. So, even before the 
waters had fully receded. they sailed into the 
front door in a skif and settled down, 


The Geography of a Flood 

Nearly everywhere vou go in Shawnectown 
you hear about the flood of 1937. But to 
understand how 1,636 townspeople got trapped 
in that terrible disaster, it is necessary to 
know something of the topography (pages 
274 and 280), 

Until 1875 there was no levee. In that 
year a levee was constructed around three 
sides of the town to an elevation slightly aliove 
the height reached by the flood of 1867. After 
a series of particularly destructive floods in 
1880, 1882, 1883, and 1884, all of which 
flooded the town, the levee was enlarged and 
raised, 

No further trouble was experienced until 
the high water of 189%, when one night the 
leyee broke and a wall of water swept into the 
town, killing 26 people in as many minutes. 
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but they were wrong. At daybreak on Mon- 
day, January 26, they discovered that the 
wafer was more than four feet deep on the 


ff, sailed in the front 
ned the vault doar, 
‘The skiff wouldn't go into the vault, so they 
pushed a plank in and Galt climbed in on 
it. He slipped and went into the water 
up to his armpits, 

"Get out of there,” Goetzman advised, 
“You'll freeze to death,” 

“Might as well finish the job while Um 
here.” Galt replied, and, standing in the vault, 
he passed bank records out to Goetzman in 
the skiff. Meantime Goetzman told those 
above of Galt’s predicament, and they started 
a roaring fire upstairs, 

The job dene, the two got out safely. Gult 
had eighteen one-dallar bills in his pocket, his 
‘own property, and they had been badly soaked. 
So he asked a companion to spread them out 
in front of the fire upstairs. Soon Galt and 
the bills both were dry, and the episode was 
closed. No bank funds were involved, for the 
money had been removed to Ihe second floor 
several days before. 

The story was told and retold and, as often 
happens, was elaborated upon by the difer- 
ent tellers, So, to this day, Galt chuckles 
when he recalls how it finally appeared in the 
ne 


Wspapers. 

"Max Galt,” the newspaper accounts re- 
ported in effect, "cashier of the Shawnertown 
National Bank, dived into 30 feet of water 
to rescue 318,000 from the bank's vault!" 


Fire Heightens Tragedy 


Endless tales of suffering, heroism, humor, 
tragerly. are told of the 1937 flood in Shawnee- 
town, which, of course, was only on episode in 
the terrible flood disusters of 1937 along the 
Ohio River. But a tragic aftermath in Shaw- 
neetown occurred several weeks later when the 
high school gymnasium burned down, with 
the possessions of scores of families who had 
frantically hauled them there. 

While still encamped in the high school 
residents voted to move the town. Tt was 
inspiring to me ta visit New Town and see 
what a determined community. with Ferleral 
and State aid, has accomplished. 

Shawneetown wanted a fresh sta Even 
before the flood it had been worried about 
its future. Tn the 1850's railroads had passed 
it en route 10 the West, much to the jubilation 
of the river packet men, Then river com- 
merce had steadily dwindled. Shipping of 
salt declined and finally stopped about 1875, 
following the discovery of cheaper sources of 
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salt in Michigan, Before the Civil War 
Shawneetown had been displaced as chief 
financial and industrial center of Illinois. 

When the big decision to move was made, 
Federal and State agencies combined 10 help 
the it hed community. 

When Pearl Harbor came most of the job 
had been completed, at a cost of about 81,500, 
000. On а 320-acre tract streets, sidewalks, 
sewers, and electricity had been installed; 237 
Old Town houses left fairly intact by the 57 
food had been moved to New Town; and 127 
new buildings had been erected. A new court- 
house (Shawneetown is the county seat of 
Gallatin County) had been built, (page 275). 

A contest for the model for the new town 
plan was won by Mrs. Mary Long Whitmore, 
a landscape architect of Metropolis, Tilinois. 
One of four professionals who competed with 
her was a professor under whom she Һай 
studied at the University of Minois. 

‘The business and residential section of New 
Town is on the north side of the highway. 
Its principal feature is the Mall, 250 feet wide, 
which bisects the entire section and is broken 
at a distance of 1,500 feet from the highway 
liy the new courthouse (page 282). Most af 
the business houses parallel the highway, but 
there are also two business blocks fronting on 
the Mall. Beyond the courthouse are three 
churches, two stili under construction, and 
off to one side the American Legion is erecting 
a community building: 

"Fo relieve the monotony of solid residential 
blocks, a wide boulevard, Posey Drive, enters 
the town at the western end of the highway, 
sweeps in a wide curve into the Mall near the 
courthouse, then curves back 10 the highway 
near the eastern end of the town. 

In the industrial area, south of the highway, 
are the railroud tracks; a grain elevator for 
wheat, corn, soybeans, and pats; a dress fac- 
tory; a sawmill; and a popcorn processing. 
plant Gallatin County [s one of the biggest 
producers of popcorn in the United States. 

Shawneetown is experiencing modest growth 
now. Since V-J Day about 15 new homes and 
several new business buildings have been 
erected. Others are being built. 

New ‘Town can be cut off from the rest of 
the State by floods, for the highway at Junc- 
tian to the west still is subject to inundation 
from the Wabash River. But in such an 
emergency supplies can be transported over 
this low area by boat. 

The main street of Old Town is 350 feet 
above sea level; the top of the lever, 367 feet. 

Elevation of New Town at its lowest point 
is 390 feet, and at its highest, 460 feet AL 
that altitude New Town feels pretty safe, 
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LIVE ANEW in Beautiful 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


kie 1 " Learn fo 
and educations ] frie SPEAK 


КЕ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 

Ч Makes It EASY 

=, Colorado punga х min i 
МУ, > and MANITOU SPRINGS 

at the of of PIKES PEAK, 


DLURADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Fikes Y^ z 


à w > webur fr ' 
INT zl ? 


Dept. 222, 105 We FREE 


OUND CLIMATE | 


New “King-Size” diners head New York Central's NEW dining car fleet 


бо. Step into 


ЖЕЕ, 1 i 


NEW YORK CENTRAL © 258 


silent me 


E EQUIPMENT SINCE 


1910 


сор YOUR 
VACATION IN 


p 
Geheime 


DRY SUBTROPICAL climate (Southern 
California ls the only place in the 
0.5. thor hos it) makes one season 
os much fun as the neat, 
Any time of year yr 
be able to swim, т 
vilt old Sparish missions, 
ind Chinese market places, 
vs, movie and аа өк] 
or no interference from 


Mexican 


adds its own 
thin üll-vear fun. 

"WINTER tiennes luxirinus desert ræ 
sorts. The h nent. of 
Hoses. Pacilic ve 


КАУ a. 


mountains and blue 


тия the big, gentho 
ilic again with Its swimming, fish 
sailing, Horse rac л 

evenings fur a new kind ol night life, 


FALL lets water bathing conti 
The desert playgrounds open адып, 
йе, speedboat meets. 


— 


COME WHENEVER YOU CAN—Send 
for our big “Wh 


ит Їн! about Los. 
County and all Southern 
tornin. "Then, wh 1 arrive, 


cull at the All-Yeur Club Free Visi 
tory Bureau, 517 W, dth Street, Los 
other booklets and. 


vacation aids, 


ALLOTEAR CLUB ОГ SOUTHERN GALIFORNIA, LTE: 


No one should plon to move now ta 
Southern California to livo unless os 
sured in advense of permanent housing. 


— -ifere Воен! Ма Coupon Today! — = 
a Sx. Cutifarnia, Div. 246 
geles 1 


city. damn. 


ген л ал таат 1 


WHEN THE DESERT BLOOMS 


Outstanding among 


Sheraton p edere 


BOTH ARE IN BALTIMORE 


YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN 15 ~ 


d 
е 
Я 
ELE 
Pi ATA 
IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA ' 


"Now we Can relax— 
the Dictaphone Twins have arrived!” 


S 


pleasant 
tant and 


ere Dictaphone Electronic Transcriber ls just whit 


etary moda! 


What every office needs— 
the Dictaphone Twins 


DICTAPHONE 2222. 


Electronie Diefation 


b ‚Pursuit of happiness 


Flevere adds to your 
pleasure | 


SCREEN 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER 
т 


кэ all рісі 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
2717 М. Pulaski RA. Chicago 39, I. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
SCREENS SINCE 1909 ` 


й 


too soon, a hom own! Now, 


ase 


т child's 


precious siage 


+. ln exclusive 
Palm Beach 


living movies with Revere! Iu шо ensy—tun, tool 


dı 


Som your neare: 


ler today! 


2 = 


AA PALM BEACI 
NEW! ТБММ REVERE 
m MAGAZINE CAMERA! 


> 


THIS FREE BO 
will help you complete 
your plans to come to 


BUQUERQUE 


In the Heart of the Health Country 
т 


le want 4н shere RP çane land 
aergun, uml wu here jry Main Ventil 
h ate and photogrnphia, im hel 

ur e Kap it 


New vacation horizons beckon you To 


CANADA 


Just over the border, a million « 


of vacationland invite you to come 


m 
out and play in the sun. Here beauty is 


always at your elbow. Here you are 


"abroad" in ndly land where you're 


never a stranger, ulways a guest. Come 


along this year—to visit famed 
spors, drop in on friends or relatives, 


Canada's туной waters 
excifingly or lore to yo 


shop 
cities, F 


1 sight-see in Canada's gracious 
further i 


adian Government Trave 
partment 4f Trade and Com 
Üttawa, Cana 


Mon. J, А. MadtiNHON, Du 
n. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
DYTAWA CAMADA 


ding, hiking? Canada oler 
o ord warm hospitality 
top of beouy 


with everywhere о baci 


WHICH PACKAGE FITS 


Meeps? | Tf 20° ее 


A BETTER BUY because 


з are POWER driver 
POWER driven 
is POWER dri 


STANDARD PACKAGE BAM 


lett I Note $ ) Em 


STANDARD PACKAGE up in mba. | 


00 Note Sheets wil 100 Envelopes, priam $822 


STANDARD PACKAGE BI 


LINGUAPHONE 


IS YOUR PASSPORT 
To the World 


| In your ewn home, alone ar in o 


D 


Approved for Veterani under б. L Bill af Rights 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


50 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


*FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 
OR SHOULD NOT CLIMB STAIRS 


Р Sedgwick. 


“THE 
MUCH 

FOR A 
LITTLE 


Write für Haste 


WICK MACHINE WORKS, 1 NEW YORK 


ELEVATORS AND BTAIN-TRAVELONG 


the Geogtaphie—Te Identifies you." 


LEADER IM RADIO. TELEVISION AND ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 


ELECTRONIC TELEVISION 


PLAYING CARDS 


American Ariss Playing Cards, — 
faithfully reproducing the loved 
warks of Dale Nichols and other 
famous American arti ¢ now 
packaged in a crystal-clear, plastic 
jewel case. Produced only in 


limited editions, American Artists 
designs are collector's items —are 
available in both bridge and miniature 
sizes, in twin packs, You'll 
find them in fine mores everywhere, Write for the 
name of the dealer nearest you, 


molum CD 


PLAYING CARDS 


BEAUTIFUL 
Raised-Letter 
STATIONERY 


.10 


Past 


'ORATE ano 
$4.25 UP 


RO OVERS JOSEPH м. LOTSCH, Pree 
225 37ih Street, Н NY 


A Clean Mouth Means 
A Fresh Pleasant Breath 


It Tastes Good — It’s Good Taste 


/ THE AL 


Disease 


you and those 
уоп cun get there and hack 
Чуя. When you travel by 


is no longer à barrier between than the twin-engined transports the: 
love. Thanks to the airlines They bring high express speeds to erery airlin 
п hours instend of city . . . offer unsurpassed comfort and de 
sir, you have more pendability. Travel with glamour . . . specify 


time to spend with friends or family, extra time Martin airliner . . . save more t 


for profit or pleasure, ample titne for a real vaen- 

tion. Time . . . that’s what the airlines give 

you, Time! A new era of swift, dependable transportation is 

: opening, ns the ultramodern Martin 2-0-2 enters 

Fiy Mario А service on leading airlines, Vin these advanced 

e i кцын inte peod => = Моше airliners, more Americans can clip hours from 

reason why leaudımg nirimos Ше û over have > П jn T y a 

» у д tedious trips . . . and gain Time, Time, TIME! 
standardized on Martin transports. For these li Ё 


fast-Aying 2-0-2 nirliners are 100 m. p.h. faster THE GLENN T MARTIN CO 


Proved in Service 


Gain Time! 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


An International Institution Get THIS FREE BOOK 


Manvtoctarars ak Advunced mary serrah + 
Ael qun herah © Guided missles = Chub 


— Rata ylng Dii 


i Tista (licenced te Ш, 5 s 
тоа иан mamie (антына Wo AIRCRAFT 
| + безне aerial 

— MP Harlem af Dapradadte f 
Wie Com) + Айты! ground handing " 
A Bhachonies, In} 
Tenders im Bnsenrch is ganrd the peace und. 
pen ining in many far-reaching бөй. 


d 


Come to the 
Heartland of Europe 


warmly 
welcomes AMERICA 


All but vanished in this bustling age, E 


old-world charm survives—concentrated— in the 


lovely cities and um 


hed villages of pictus 
oslovakia. In this storied 
book beauty, folklore and history go hand-in-hand. 


and of picture 


Thousands who have e in search of 
HEALTH will 1 to her famed spas, unique 
in all the world. Thos g CULTURE revel 


the endless 


d churches 
variety of her architecture—her arts and music. 

Prague is the hub of a radiating system of plane 
and sleeper travel. Hotels are mode 


m and com- 
fortable. Visas are simplified. Your dollar goes 
far in this modern land of ancient beauty. 


Czechoslovakia 


Come Visit | 


rmation, etc: V 
"— 1819 Broa 


ite Box 200— 
, New 


York, 


The Merriam-Webster Book of 


ENLARGED MAPS 


Made available as a service to members by the 
National Geographic Society. Highly legible 
and printed in ten colors, they ore ideal for wall 


display in Schoois, Libraries, Offices, Homes. 


BIBLE LANDS—64'5" x 4414” 
UNITED STATES— 67” х 4315" 
THE WORLD— 67" х 431," 

NO. & SO. HEMISPHERES—67" х 3515" 


LARGED MAPS 
n etry Chart Paper 


payable in U 


È (WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOW) i 


What: you can do about YOU HEART 


He abused his heart 


was a suvcvssío] businessman whe repeatedly over- 


He has a normal heart 


Your heart storied benting before you were born, and 
inca normal day pumps about 11 tone of blood. When you 
ars relaxed your heart works about one third of the time 
and rests two thirda When you are active, or if you are 
overweight, it works harder and resta leas, 


‘That's why it's important for most people in the middle 
and later yunrs of life to avoid excessive physical effort 
and to keep thuit weight dowri at least to normal. When 
you learn to “take it easy" you help your heart. 


a himself. By аре 48 be had high blood presaure, and 
complained af ocensional pains around the heurt. 


His doctor advised him, nmong other things, to get moro 
resi and to cut down his week-end activities, But he contin- 


ved to overexert himself. 


At ago 52, he-auffórod а beart attack. The extra strain 
upon his woalened heart had яо damaged it that 
He bad nof helped his hea 


в became 


He helped his heart 


‘This man, а doctor, had а heart attack nt nge 55, After 
recovering he returned to his practice, but eut down his 
working hours and the number of his patients 


Не took time for a daily He developed soveral 
hobbies which kept him happy and busy in leisure hours 
but did not put à strain on his heart. At 65 he retired come 
pletely from his petite, By thus helping his hoart—by 
knowing how to live within lta limitationa—he wis able 


I= to enjoy many useful years of lile after retirement, 


Research on diseases of the heart in ineronsi 
a ET 


While there is much less heart 
tind enrly middle age than th 


Ри 


inter yi 
rt nilmente, 


By learning as you grow alder to stop before 
knowing how to relax, by 
ical exuminntiong, and by 


you're overtired, bı 
having: period 


rouble in youth 
usd іо be, 
mare people mre now living to ren 
a when there ія п higher death rite F 


m- 
panies support the Life Insurance Medical Fi 
search Fund which makes grants for apocial 
atudies in hesrt ванне. 


mir heart, send 
ropolitan's free booklet, 28-N, “Your 


di To learn more abont help 
M: 
Heart." 


Metropolitan Life Кү 


fallowing your doctor's adviec—you сап help Insurance Company 
avoid heart trouble, or lessen the effect if it (A NEPIIECUNPENT 
should strike. Medical science has developed ryt oreg ar ad nii ec 
potent drogs and skilled techniques ta bolp keep ПИК ТАЛ 


you and your heart healthy: 
TO VETIRANS 


YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE KEEP IT! 


Chinese trouble jar 


I d month of every year many primitive 
trikes of China observe a rite supposed to keep 
thetr-villages free of misfortune, 


Into a large jar, they toss bits ef stone and sera 
of metal, These represent 
have plagued the villa 

On top of the scraps the Chinese put gunpow- 
der, And after burying it in the ground, they Шу а 
train to the jar and light it; 


the misfortunes that 
fur the past year. 


When thé powder-filled jar goes up with à bang, 
the Chinese figure that they've helped to ward off 


thetr misfortunes for another whol 


year. 
ү, it would be a handy ching if you could 


it a match and blast all m 


fortunes — 


and burglaries— from your 
®. But such a gesture 


such as accidents, fires, 

path for the rest of 1 
wouldn't werk 
than it does far the Chinese, 


г you, we suspect, any better 


You can make sure, though, that practically + 


tunes will cau: 


your family f 


and needless worry. You can inv 


which you need today more than over. 


These days accidents are happening at the rate 


of one every three seconds. Do you have enough 
accident insurance to take care of your medical 
expenses and your family’s living costs, should an 
cident lay you up? 


Your house and its contents would cost п lot 
mote today than you paid for them. Are they 
fully covered by fire and burglary insurance? 


Living costs are up. Do you have enough life 


insurance to keep your family from wane should 


they be deprived of your earings? 


Ifyou can't answer yes to all these questions, 


we suggest that you sce your Travelers agent or 


broker right away. 


MORA: 


NSURE IN 


The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


‘Tho Travelers Insurance Company, The T. 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insur- 
Company, The Charter Ouk Fire Insurance 
Company. Hartford, Connecticut. Serving the 
insurance public in the United States since 1864 
and in Canada since 1865, 


Pleasant get-togethers happen every day at 
fountains. People greet old friends and meet 
new ones. Such things, around ¿he panse thar 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola, make your 


favorite fountain a neighborhood club. Dues, 5c. 


for it either way 
mth trade-marks 


meun the same thing, 


Marvelous movies. first time you shoot 


lar home mov 


Ciné-Kodek Magazine 16 
The Supply Situation . . Camera, 1 

M Ligh 
Ке Г er 


mand т, too. Keep ia touch with 
ar Koda aber UD E 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, M. T. fet 
А i mar م‎ 
Ciné-Kodak Eight-25 — Kedmicope Eight-33 


p = > Elml-Kosbake Film ramets д We 
yo c 72 Se - 


ACTION 


of the body muscles 
keeps the body fit 


sur plans now Ёз 
ng Vass 


Sult Сезм. 


are the finest 


happy days in 
nds of entertainment, 


С. б, Davenport, Chamber of 


Sammer 


Silent —Wibrotionfess 
Designed for Home Ure 


Many doctars use EXERCYCLE and have 
written to us thot they hove found this 
method the easiest and most pleasant 
nid in reducing weight. This revalutionary 
exerciser is electrically operated. Just 
get on...turn the switch, and you outo- 
matically get the beneficial actions of 
horseback riding, bicycling, rowing, 
swimming, separately ar in combination, | 
to suit your need or mood, in the privacy 
and comfort of your own home. Ideal | 
for husband and wife. A few minutes 
a day is all you need. Send for interest- 
ing free booklet, "Ren U.S. Pot. OR: 


Helps correct intestinal discomforts 
caused by sedentary work. 


= mA сошон 一 一 一 一 一 一 局 


E CORPORATION 
Inn 


jau Nam те 


Piens wel ma your illuxtrotod brochura (fres) 


——— د 


| pet lhe A 


د 


Ci Fea Sile 


io. 
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TRAILER COACHES Е 


Offer You the Best i in и Travel Comfort 


Tranier OACH 


Mers. Assn. 


EXPLORE THE WONDERS 
of SOUTH DAKOTA 
шу уе Infinite Varisty 


The ааа Black | 
you cruise along gine cano- 

ware Cet à mew sialon 
Jou aland in awe hafnre 
fo the scenic 

tha Bad Landa whe 

Nature lett many i 
ia only recently 


Me an yo 
pied. bi, 


The unique. topography ot 
South Dukata, with im many inter 
Зант things fn une and йв, recat 
menda it for your 1648 vacallun. 
Cool evenings “neath spacious west- 
eso lios аге something In look 
forward to. 


Interesting Folder ou Request 


Seth akale Mala Highway Comelssine 
A, н. ринин, Director 
Танта, South Dakota 


MEN—and Women, too! 
EXEROW c 


for YOUR —— 
HEALTH 


and 


FIGURE 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 


PRICE” 


ALOE and ROW THE BATTLE GREEK WAY! 


р | coin 
IPMEN умит 
EQUIPMENT сб. (Ener air 

ur, 


NEW! 
NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


Cumulative Index, 
1899-1947 


HIS new master key to geographic knowledge 

unlocks the vast fund of authoritative infarma- 
in in your NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 
from January, 1899, through December, 1947, It 
contains 21,000 references to’ topical headings, 
places, nature subjects, authors, utes, maps, and 
pictures, and includes an illustrated history of the 
National Geographie Society and its Magazine by 
Gilbert Grosvenor. 


Whether you have only п few back numbers of 
the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC or all $88 of them 
from 1899 through 1947, this Index will enkble 
you instantly to select and locate all published 
material on the subjects in which you are inter- 
ested. The Magazine and Index together are the 
equivalent of a pictorial atlas, gareiteer, und 
comprehensive encyclopedia of world geography. 


Indispensable in homes, schools, and libraries, 
the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE Cumulative 
Index is mado available at less than cost as one 
of The Society's educational services. Blue cloth 

re; 772 papes; 7 x 10 inches. $2.30 in the 


United States and elsewhern. Postage is prepaid, 


Dept. D-W, Weahitigton 6, D. С, 


Enclnsed fus] $ in U. 5, fand for 


copies 
of tbe пет NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE Cumo. 


no7, (Р 


Pantat 


lative Tales, 0 


$2.50 in the United States 


Anam: 


6000-ВУ FOREVER TO GARBAGE; / 


=r] 


DISPOSALL MEANS n 
GODD-BY TO GARBAGE 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


e 4 


* New kitchen marvel, The General Electric Disposall,* shreds all food waste — washes it down the droja 


GENERAL © ELECTRIC 


7, 
Wrereier loving memory And then mue found the 


has built a monument it has perfeer expression of 
been with the wish that it ¿Joe 5 
stand long in beauty, hind- олу дш 


ing inseparably the рам to 
the present, the present to the future. 

When you select the world fimous Rock of 
Ages a Family Monument, you do more 
than express your tribute in the surpassir 
beauty of fine granite. You Ё e that 
the monument you choose will 
quent through generations, For every 


ve 


«es Family Monument isfully backed 
у ced Rock of Ages Corpor 
antee to you, your heirs or descendant 


ROCK 


BARRE GRANITE FAMILY MONUM [s а 


LOGE FUR тив ROCK OF аля за: FETES ALL ANCR OF MORE LERTE 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN тне 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


dar Year, Include 


"The Membership Dues, Which Are for the Cı 
Sub: 


ription ta the National Geographic Magazine 


1948 


To the Secretary, National Geographie Society 
Sixteenth and M Streets Northwest, Washington 6, D; C.* 


I nominate 


Oacupation 


Chis information im important for the recorda) 


| Address 


for membership in The Society. 


т amd Address of Nominating Mamber 


THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


name In power-lawnimawers 


"MOTO-MOWER'"' 


Why piah a band m when yov can 
drive a “Moto Mower Башат of 
Quality power mowers for lewrly-ninn yeon 

write for literalura end the nom: 
the neurest вает 
is worth waiting for- 


he sun 197 ta 71 
MOTO-MOW 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


iare 1519 Company 


J Coria 


er tte 


RESIDENCE ELEVATOR 


Oparaten from Light Ci 
Me 


THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 


af Fiomt Cificn and Натриев Elerntarı 


WAY OUT IN 
FRONT IN THE 
FUN PARADE... 
Come down toa 
tropic winter of 
sun-swept days 
and fun-filled 
nights. Come to 
a smiling spring- 
time, with thoroughbred racing till mid- 
April, greyhound racing through May 
...fabulous fishing, boating, “surfing”, 
golf... brilliant regattas, tournaments 
und festivals. Come any time and watch 
your troubles and tensions evaporate 
jike morning mist in the golden sun- 
shine of the world’s year-round 
vacation capital! 


AND GOING PLACES IN TRADE & INDUSTRY... 


Look at amazing industrial Miami while 
you're here, Fastest-growing U. S. 
Metropolitan area. Manufacturing an 
distribution center for “next doo 
Latin America, Agricultural mark: 
place. U. S. leader in air transport, Pap- 
ulation of 400,400, expeeting 600,000 by 

000,000 to build for 


big nex color f 
EE 
Department of Publicity, City Hall 
P A2, Fla 
е send new Miami folder. 


BIGGER VALUE 
EVERY DAY 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


All over America the word for style is Studebaker 
PRESENTING 


New 1948 Sludebakers 


of us realize. 


ТЕ flies faster than m 
^ It's just a little more tl 
since you first read the thrilling Studebake 


een monik 


7 


announcement, "Your postwar dream car is 
here and in p 
Now the 19 f that dream car has 
arrived, New 1048 Stade! 
orous new Champion a Commander con- 


akers, with glam- 


vertilsle: 


in cars that’s a Studebaker 


style mark. They're the dramatic encore to 


and a half of the most sensational 


‘ss in motoring history. 


e and handsome stra 
into the f discrim 
Studebaker styling has h 
pattern for all truly modern cars. 

these newest and finest of Studebakes 


xd the design 


postwar асһ ents at your first oppor- 
tunity. 71 
w kind of m 
so impressively and so inspiri 


mperh 1948 examples of th 


ring in whic 


